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HE Peace Treaty has been modified, and it is 
pretty clear that the Germans, after perhaps 
another protest, will sign it. The modifications 

are not sufficient to make it a good Peace or anything 
like a good Peace, but they are probably sufficient 
to secure the signature of the German delegates. It 
appears that the indemnity’ and reparation clauses 
have been altered so as to hasten the moment when 
Germany will know the total amount she has to pay ; 
whilst the Polish frontier has been rectified so as to 
enable the population of Upper Silesia to remain German 
if they wish, and new arrangements are to be made 
with regard to the Allied occupation of the left bank of 
the Rhine. But the provisions regarding the Saar 
Valley and the Polish “ corridor” separating East and 
West Prussia—the worst blots on the Treaty—are to 
stand. The alterations involve, however, a concession 
of principle—it will no longer be a purely “ dictated ” 
Peace—and are substantial enough in themselves to 
save the faces of the German delegates and the German 
Government. The revised draft will therefore probably be 
accepted to avoid the fearful alternative of a renewal 
of the blockade. 


* * * 











It is an inglorious end for the greatest international 
conference that was ever held ; but it seems to be the 
only way out of the impasse into which we have been 
brought by the lack of statesmanship which the Allied 
delegates have displayed. The irony of the situation 
is unique. The Allied delegations have presented the 
Germans with a draft Treaty in the justice and wisdom 
of which they themselves—or at any rate the most 
powerful of them—do not believe. The signing of it 
will be a misfortune for both sides; a refusal to sign 
would be a catastrophe for both sides. If it were to be 
drafted again now it would certainly be a very different 





document. But it cannot be redrafted lest the Allied 
delegates should appear not to have known their 
own minds—which, in fact, many of them obviously 
did not. President Wilson, with a certain touch of 
pedantry which recalls some of his despatches in the 
first years of the war when America was still neutral, 
appears to have opposed changes which he himself 
vainly urged at an earlier stage, and to have supported 
the Draft Treaty not because he believes that it carries 
out the spirit of his Fourteen Points, but merely be- 
cause he had agreed to it. Mr. Lloyd George, on the 
other hand, who has never valued consistency, seems 
frankly to have changed his attitude and to be ready 
now to sacrifice all his November speeches for the sake 
of a peace which would pacify Europe. His psychology 
is the psychology of the mob, with its defects and its 
virtues. He reflects the changed and sobered temper of 
Europe, but he reflects it too late. 

* * * 

There is no doubt, however, that the Treaty has been 
improved, and that the general outlook is better than 
it has been before. A considerable section of public 
opinion in this country has been undecided, during the 
past few weeks, as to whether it would be better for the 
immediate future of the world that Germany should 
sign or that she should refuse to sign. There appears 
to be no longer any room for doubt on that question. 
Concessions have been made; more concessions will 
have to be made in the future; and the sooner the 
German Government decides to accept the Treaty as 
it now stands and end the war, the sooner will the 
international atmosphere be cleared in readiness for 
the process of further revision. The methods by which 
the provisions of a document which has once been 
signed and sealed can be modified, in face of the inevit- 
able veto of one or other of the numerous signatories, 
are still problematic; but that they will be found is 
certain because they must be found. Even the revised 
Treaty does not provide a settlement of the main 
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problems of Europe, which can conceivably stand for 
many years. The American Senate may precipitate the 
issue by refusing ratification ; though whether that step 
would simplify or merely complicate the problem is 
not yet clear. What is clear from the events of the 
past few weeks is that every country in Europe needs 
peace; that they cannot have peace without the 
signature of a Treaty; and that if they wait for a 
Treaty which embodies a perfectly wise and just settle- 
ment, they will have to wait not for weeks but for 
months or years. The re-settlement of Europe must 
follow the peace: it cannot now precede it. 
* * * 

Senator Knox has this week given Washington a 
definite Republican lead as regards the Treaty, in a 
motion which had the instant effect of eclipsing in 
public interest the reading of the text by Senator 
Borah. Since the first draft of the League Covenant 
Mr. Knox has opposed every sort of League, and has 
taken the line that the United States entered the war 
with one purpose, that she must hold herself free from 
all entanglements, but be ready, as in 1917, to make 
war in Europe if her own interests and those of her 
friends demand it. This is the policy indicated in 
his resolution, the purpose of which is to kill the Covenant 
by insisting upon its severance from the Treaty. Senator 
Knox, having been Secretary of State, is not so 
unsophisticated as not to know that the provisions 
of the Treaty are in great part dependent upon the 
League of Nations; but his resolution ignores this 
important fact. The extreme hostility of the Senate 
is largely due to irritation against the President’s 
secrecy and remoteness, and it may be diminished 
by a change of attitude on Mr. Wilson’s part. But 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the difficulty of the 
position in Congress. There is no common tie of 
political belief or aim between the Conservative Lodge, 
the Western Progressive Johnson, and the anti-Wilson 
Democrat Reed—except the determination to discredit 
Mr. Wilson, to reaffirm the Monroe Doctrine, and restore 
the isolation of the United States. It should be made 
clear that while the Senate fights the Covenant, and 
in many ways besides its sixty to one vote in favour 
of Irish freedom reveals the strongest anti-British 
feeling, it does not condemn the Treaty as too harsh 
for Germany. That, however, is the line of the Liberal 
weekly journals, which in plain, hard terms insist that 
America must reject the peace and the Covenant 


because of it. 
* Bd oe 


The see-saw campaign in Russia continues. General 
Denikin’s army has recovered remarkably from the 
disasters of April, and, with the aid of British guns, 
tanks and aeroplanes, is advancing again. It is re- 
ported to have driven the Bolshevik forces back for 
150 miles and captured 15,000 prisoners and 60 guns. 
It is impossible to estimate yet the importance of this 
victory. The same General in the same area has won 
greater victories in the past, followed almost immedi- 
ately by worse defeats. Both here in the south and 
on Kolchak’s front the whole campaign seems to have 
been conducted on the principle of sauter pour mieux re- 
culer. But Denikin is now far better supplied than he 
has ever been, and may be able to hold what he has won. 
As for Kolchak’s army, it is still in the reculer phase 
of the process. The Reds are still advancing, and have 





captured a number of important strategic points and 
large quantities of stores. Part of Kolchak’s army, 
consisting of Reds who had previously deserted to 
him, appears to have re-deserted to the Reds at a most 
critical moment—a typical illustration of the difficulties 
inherent in a campaign of this kind. Reports from 
Omsk speak of the great numerical superiority of the 
Reds, and it would appear that a considerable time will 
have to be devoted to recuperation and reinforcement 
before Kolchak can attempt a general fresh advance. 
Meanwhile, he has trouble to face far in his rear in 
Siberia, where Bolshevist forces to the number of 
40,000 or 50,000 men are reported to have seized the 
Lena goldfields. The question of formal recognition 
is still in suspense, and in view of the circumstances 
is likely to remain there. 
* * * 


A particularly interesting article appeared in the 
Times on Wednesday representing the American point 
of view regarding the future of the Turkish Empire and 
the part which the United States may be called upon to 
play in that corner of the world. The writer—a well- 
known American journalist—points out that if America 
(as mandatory of the League of Nations) is to undertake 
all that it has been suggested she should undertake, she 
will be faced with a task which whilst not too great for 
her actual powers would involve burdens heavier than 
the American people can reasonably be expected to 
accept. We fancy that he over-rates considerably 
the weight of the burden and the difficulty of the task. 
When he says, for example, that “‘a mandate for 
Constantinople, Anatolia and Armenia would mean 
the employment of an army of a quarter of a million 
Americans for an extended period of time,” he is 
giving an estimate which is certainly far in excess of 
what British administrators would expect to have to 
employ for such a purpose. Clearly, however, it is the 
American estimate which counts, and it would be very 
unfortunate if America were asked to do so much that 
she refused to do anything at all. As mandatory for 
Constantinople she is almost indispensable. No other 
regime has a comparable chance of being either satis- 
factory or permanent ; and the Constantinople question 
once settled, the problems of Anatolia and Armenia 
will be very much simplified and can be solved in other 
ways. There appears to be no sufficient reason why 
both these countries should not be independent states 
under the general protection of the League once free 
access to them is fully secured by the neutralisation 


of the Straits. 


* 2K we 


The two most interesting events of the week in Irish 
politics have happened not in Ireland but in Paris 
and America. Remarkable occurrences though the 
outbreak of trouble among the Irish police and the 
defeat of the Carsonite candidate by his Orange but 
democratic opponent may well be considered, they 
are overshadowed in interest by the pro-Irish resolution 
passed by the United States Senate and by the report 
on the condition of Ireland which has been presented 
to President Wilson by the Irish-American delegates. 
The best friends of Ireland, we believe, will feel that 
the Irish-American delegates have made the worst of a 
good case. There is enough to be said in condemnation 
of the methods by which the Irish are at present being 
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governed without adding a single touch of rhetorical 
colour to the facts or indulging in sensational generalisa- 
tions from’ single instances. On the other hand, those 
English newspapers which dismiss the resolution of the 
Senate and the report of the delegates as the result of 
a misunderstanding of the “ British case ’’ and of anti- 
Irish propaganda are doing their country no service. 
The sooner we realise that there is no such thing as a 
* British case”’ for continuing to govern Ireland as at 
present, with bayonet and machine-gun, the better. 
It is easy both to feel and to work up resentment 
against the interference of the people of one State in 
what another State has always regarded as its internal 
politics. But resentments of this kind are an irrele- 
vance at this critical hour in the establishment of a’ new 
world-order. There is, moreover, always one effective 
answer to foreign critics of British rule in Ireland or 
elsewhere. It is to see that British rule does not 
conflict with those principles of human liberty and 
justice for which (among other things) we, like the 
Americans, entered the war. 


* * * 


The three-months strike of the textile workers at 
Lawrence, Mass., is one of the most notable events 
in the history of American labour. Roughly, about 
a third of the employees in the Lawrence woollen 
mills struck in February—for recognition, eight hours, 
and a 12} per cent. increase in wages. Their cause 
seemed desperate. The Boston newspapers were hostile ; 
the police adopted the most savage procedure, which 
was courageously exposed by a little company of Boston 
women occupying prominent positions; the local 
union, affiliated to the Gompers Federation, withdrew 
its support, and the strikers were subjected to the 
customary charges of sedition and Bolshevism. They 
were, however, backed up firmly by friends in Boston, 
who raised funds, organised publicity, and gave 
testimony on their behalf; while the active leadership 
was entrusted to a group of Radical intellectuals, 
three of them ministers whose social enthusiasm had 
carried them through and beyond the Church. The 
conflict has ended in a triumph. The standard day 
has been secured, with a 15 per cent. advance in wages ; 
a union for all textile workers has been set going, 
and the Boston strike-leaders, having gained the full 
confidence of the workpeople, have been given permanent 
positions in the union. Meanwhile, in the annual 
convention of the Federation of Labour, at Atlantic 
City, Mr. Gompers has been repeating the old watch- 
words of trade union organisation which the vital 
movement of American labour has left far behind. 


ok * * 


Next week the Report of the Coal Commission on 
Nationalisation is due for publication. The evidence has 
all been taken, and the Commissioners are now con- 
sidering their Report in private. The most interesting of 
the later evidence was certainly that of Lord Haldane, who 
insisted strongly on the presence in the community 
of an ample supply of public spirit and capacity for 
management which would rapidly respond to any call 
for public servants to act as administrators on behalf 
of the community. Lord Haldane used his experience 
at the War Office to excellent effect in pressing home 





his point, and maintained that there would be no 
difficulty in affording the necessary training. His 
evidence greatly weakened the opposition to nationalisa- 
tion which is based on the fear that men of public 
spirit and capacity would not be forthcoming. It 
was also in part an effective rejoinder to the mine 
managers, who in their evidence, unconscious apparently 
of the real weakness of their position as long as they 
take up an anti-Labour attitude, followed the lead of 
the colliery owners in rejecting entirely the claim of the 
miners to a share in control. 


* * * 


The formation of a separate association for men 
teachers as the result of the adoption by the London 
Teachers’ Association of the principle of equal pay for 
men and women, opens up serious possibilities. Both 
the L.T.A. and the N.U.T. have in the past been 
governed mainly by men, who have acquiesced in the 
principle of unequal pay for the sexes. The result 
was a strong and successful agitation by the National 
Federation of Women Teachers, which includes many 
members both of the L.T.A. and of the N.U.T., in 
favour of equality. Success, however, will have been 
dearly bought if a large proportion of the men teachers 
now break away and join a separate association. Mrs. 
Sidney Webb’s Minority Report to the War Cabinet 
on the relations of men’s and women’s wages contains 
a proposal which points to the solution of this problem. 
She advocates equal pay for the sexes, combined with 
a system of allowances for dependents payable to men 
and women alike according to their circumstances. 
The teaching profession, at least so far as it is publicly 
controlled, affords an admirable opportunity for the 
initial experiment on this method of payment, and we 
hope that men and women teachers will jointly consider 
its adoption as a way out of their difficulty. A sex war 
in the teaching profession will do nobody any good. 


* * co 


The Taff Vale decision and the Osborne judgment 
will live in history as two reactionary legal decisions, 
each of which gave a huge impetus to the political 
Labour movement. Each of them made necessary a 
new Act of Parliament, and both the Trades Disputes 
Act of 1906 and the Trade Union Act of 1913 were 
passed by an unwilling House of Commons in response 
to pressure from outside. Everyone knows that any 
House or Government which tried to repeal these 
measures would soon feel the effect in a big wave of 
political Trade Union action. But Sir F. Banbury’s 
irresponsible soul is naturally attracted by the spice 
of adventure, and he has introduced a Bill repealing 
both these enactments and putting matters back to 
where they stood as a result of the Taff Vale and Osborne 
decisions. This is not surprising; what is remarkable 
is that not a single Labour M.P. was present when the 
second reading of this Bill was taken, so that it went 
through unopposed at two minutes to eleven, when 
two minutes’ talking would have been enough to kill it. 
Consequently it has now been referred to a Standing 
Committee, where other means of killing it will doubtless 
be devised. Though the incident can easily be exag- 
gerated, it certainly reflects no credit on the wakeful- 
ness of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
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THE CAUSE OF STRIKES 


HERE are few signs in the world at present of 
the coming of that “brotherhood of the 
classes” which some prophets foretold as the 

result of the war for democracy. From almost every 
country comes news of labour unrest on a large 
scale, and from most countries of serious strikes often 
developing into civil disturbances. It is, of course, 
easy to exaggerate the significance of such movements, 
whose precise importance the continued activity of 
the various censorships makes it very difficult to 
ascertain. But enough reliable information comes 
through to make it certain that revolution is at least a 
possibility in certain of the most important Allied 
countries. 

As we write, it is by no means certain how the French 
and Italian strike movements will develop. It is clear 
that the immediate causes of the various stoppages 
both in Paris and in the provinces are almost purely 
economic ;_ but it is equally clear that the undercurrent 
of political unrest is exceedingly strong, and that the 
movement of events may easily transform the strikes 
from economic into political phenomena. At present, 
the Confédération Générale du Travail is holding its 
hand ; but if it joins in and declares a political general 
strike it is impossible to say where the trouble will 
end. In Italy, the political character of the strikes, 
especially among theseamen, appears more plainly on the 
surface, and the refusal of certain crews to sail with 
munitions intended for Russia is obviously an event 
of first-class significance. But, even in Italy, it would 
be difficult to say whether political or economic causes 
play the greater part in the unrest. In Canada and the 
United States the origin of most of the trouble was 
certainly economic, and the character of the Winnipeg 
movement only shows how far in these days a purely 
economic strike is likely to carry the participants. 


The plain fact is that all over Europe, and to an 
increasing extent in America also, the armies are 
mobilising for something like a class war. Economic 
movernents have a rapidly growing tendency to become 
political, not only because the workers possess a greatly 
increased power and are far more conscious of it, but 
also because their economic claims are animated by a 
steadily deepening hostility to the whole capitalist 
order of society. Not only do the workers feel stronger, 
they have also a growing feeling that capitalism is 
insecure. The greatest barrier to labour unrest before 
the war was the widespread conviction that capitalism 
was inevitable—that it had been in possession ever since 
the workers could remember, and that there were no 
signs that it was likely to come to an end. To-day 
the world, and the workers perhaps most of all, has 
lost the feeling of certainty about anything. We have 
come through such changes already that no change 
for better or worse now seems altogether impossible. 
Empires, apparently strong and impregnable, have 
perished almost in a night; new nations have arisen ; 
two great countries are actually governed by extreme 
Socialists, and several others by Socialists of a milder 
type. After the fallof the Habsburgs, the Hohenzollerns 


and the Romanoffs, after the coming of Soviet Russia 
and of Soviet Hungary, who, whatever his attitude 
towards these things, will dare to affirm that revolu- 
tionary social changes are impossible in his own country ? 
Who will hold an untarnished faith in the permanence 
and inviolability of the old order ? 

~ In this country, we have so far been less affected 





than any Continental people by the prevailing unrest. 
But here, too, the same forces are at work. More than 
six months after the termination of hostilities, how 
different is our economic situation from that which was 
foreshadowed by the optimists who told us of the 
blessings of “‘ reconstruction.”” We, too, are a prey 
to insecurity ; we, too, are grown more tolerant of 
daring adventures and more credulous of Utopian 
speculations. Our manufacturers and traders, however 
grandiose the plans which they lay for the future, lack 
confidence. They know not what the morrow may 
bring forth, either at home or abroad. Accordingly, 
they tend to put off till to-morrow what they would 
do to-day if they felt secure, with the result that unem- 
ployment remains a problem and, in the absence of 
production, prices continue to rise. The workman, 
for his part, is equally uncertain of the future, and there- 
fore, as well as because he feels stronger in his organisa- 
tion, more ready to take the risks and more disposed 
to listen to the advocacy of a new social order. It is, 
however, true that in this country we are only at the 
beginning of a process which has gone much further 
on the continent of Europe. There, the dissolution 
of the old order is manifestly in progress; here, the 
dissolution is only vaguely present so far in men’s 
minds and has not yet seriously affected their every- 
day actions. 

The fundamental causes of the world-wide unrest 
are mainly economic. Some peculiarly bad clause 
in the Peace Treaty, some blunder of the politicians, 
some manifestation of militarist reaction, may prove 
to be the spark which will set the world ablaze. But 
the fundamental cause of the conflagration will lie deep 
down in the economic system. The workers of France 
or Italy or Great Britain will rise in revolt not really 
because injustice is being done to the workers of Ger- 
many or Hungary or Russia, but because in every 
country it is becoming increasingly difficult, as the 
Coal Commission has abundantly shown, for the workers 
to live any longer under an economic system devoted 
primarily to the making of profit. This is not to say 
that a majority, or anything like a majority, is con- 
sciously demanding the overthrow of the capitalist 
system. Socialism of any constructive sort remains, 
probably in every country, the creed of a minority. 
But even the majority which has not attempted to 
formulate a constructive opinion has changed. The pre- 
war industrial system rested upon the general acquies- 
cence of the workers in the subordination of their per- 
sonality to the needs of industry as interpreted by 
capitalists and employers. It was possible only because 
it was able to treat Labour asa thing instead of a number 
of persons, and because Labour, though it kicked 
occasionally, as a rule acquiesced in that treatment. 
To-day, nearly everyone has a higher conceit of himself 
than he had before. Nearly everyone makes not only 
higher material claims, which are hard enough for 
capitalism to satisfy, but also higher human claims, 
which it has no means at all of satisfying, and which 
most of its protagonists do not even attempt to under- 
stand. We are face to face with the fact that the war 
has taught the workers in almost every country to 
assert their human claims by putting forth the vast 
economic strength which hitherto they have not known 
how to use. 

To-day, men are refusing any longer to believe that 
they were made for industry, and are asserting vehe- 
mently that industry was made for ali men, and must 
adjust itself to, and comply with, human needs. That 
is the real meaning of the world-wide unrest, the real 
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moral of the repeated strikes, from whatever immediate 
causes they may spring. 

The question, then, for statesmen in all countries 
is whether the economic and social system can transform 
itself so as to comply with the new human standards 
of value by which it is being judged. If it cannot, it 
will go to pieces, not perhaps this year, but next year 
or the year after, or at least within the next decade. 
Many people see that this is true of a large part of 
Europe, and yet believe that this country is somehow 
mysteriously immune from the coming epidemic of 
social and industrial revolution. There could be no 
greater mistake. {What is true of Europe is true of 
us; and it is certain that we must either undertake 
the complete overhauling of our industrial system or 
else plunge slowly after our neighbours into a chaos 
out of which a better order may arise, but which will 
certainly first cause untold suffering in every class. 


“Tt may be we shall rise the last as Frenchmen rose the 
first, 

Our wrath come after Russia’s wrath, and our wrath be 
the worst.” 


If we are to escape such an ending to our knight- 
errantry on behalf of world democracy, we shall do 
well to set our house in order. But where and how are 
we to make a beginning? The system of private profit 
has us, like our neighbour nations, in its toils. Our 
Ministers of State are still declaring that they desire 
to see high profits, because high profits are essential 
to the rapid and successful development of industry. 
Our employers have still no suggestion for a remedy 
for social ills beyond a reiteration of the demand for 
increased production. Yet surely it is obvious to any- 
one who looks with half an eye at the industrial situation 
that the problem of production is only part of a general 
psychological problem, and that there can be no solution 
of it, and no creation of industrial efficiency, unless the 
idea of production is related to the idea of service. If 
we want efficiency, we must persuade the workers that 
it is worth while, and their bounden duty, to do their 
best ; but this we cannot do while we still ask them to 
work under a system which, from any moral standpoint, 
is utterly indefensible. The only appeal which can 
restore the world to good order is a moral appeal ; ‘and 
such an appeal, under present conditions, we simply 
have not the right to make. It is-true that our position 
is in this respect certainly no worse than that of other 
nations; but it is a scant consolation if we must all 
perish together for our sins. 


There is no need to take a sensational view in order 
to emphasise the gravity of the strikes which are now 
epidemic in every industrial country. The chances are 
that neither in France nor in Italy will the present 
movements take a definitely revolutionary turn. They 
may even begin to blow over before this article appears. 
But that does not make them any the less serious ; for 
they are manifestations of a general sense of insecurity 
and dissatisfaction which is everywhere and every day 
growing stronger and more insistent. It is out of 
economic movements that, under present conditions, 
political movements are almost bound to proceed ; 
and, even if the present troubles blow over, we can be 
sure that others will follow unless the root evils which 
create them are removed. Yet where in Europe to-day, 
if we except without judging the Soviet tries, is 
the Government with either the courage or the power to 
tackle one of these root evils? Can we be surprised if 
we drift ever faster towards the rapids ? 





THE LOAN 


O one, probably, is more sorry than the Chancellor 
N of the Exchequer that the proceedings at Paris 

_ have been so long drawn out, and that the delay 
has compelled him to make his big appeal to the British 
investor before the Treaty of Peace is signed. There is 
much in what we have agreed to call the ‘* psychological 
moment,” misused though the phrase is. If only the 
representatives of the German and Austrian Governments 
could have been got to sign last week, Mr. Chamberlain 
could have indulged in banal eloquence about the actual 
closing of the Temple of Janus, and based his whole appeal 
on the necessity of immediately converting swords into 
ploughshares and tanks into tractors. There would have 
been no fewer men killing each other on no fewer frontiers 
than there are to-day; but the outlook would have lent 
itself to a more optimistic description, and the total amount 
subscribed might well have been greater. As it is, Mr 
Chamberlain and Mr. Bonar Law, with the possible assist- 
ance of the flying Prime Minister, will have to put the best 
face they can on the situation ; and Sir Robert Kindersley 
must organise his whole war savings machinery for what 
should be essentially not a ‘‘ Victory” but a ‘* Recon- 
struction ” Loan. 

In sober truth it is essential that the public response 
should be broad and deep. The Government received in 
cash some 840 million pounds at its first bigloan in November, 
1914; 576 millions at its second in June, 1915; and 962 
millions at its third in January, 1917. But then nearly 
the whole nation was really trying to abstain from con- 
sumption in order to save for the State. It is to be feared 
that there is, to-day, no analogous abstinence from personal 
expenditure among either rich or poor. It is doubtful 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able to 
attract anything like as much ‘“‘ new money” as he did 
two and a-half years ago. But the present loan, just as 
much as the last, is to be also a “‘ funding ” loan, designed 
to free the Treasury from its incubus of no less than 1,750 
millions of Treasury Bills, Ways and Means Advances and 
Exchequer Bonds maturing during the present year. To 
what extent it will also be a ‘‘ conversion ” loan, enabling 
the holders of War Loan and War Bonds to exchange into 
the new stock, and upon what terms, has not at the 
moment of writing been revealed to the public. Apart, 
however, from any such conversion, which may swell the 
aggregate figures to truly colossal proportions, the mere 
operation of funding the floating debt and providing for 
the deficit on this year’s Budget requires a total subscrip- 
tion of over 2,000 millions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has, accordingly, set himself to beat, in’ the doldrums of 
the transition from war to peace, the record results of his 
predecessor in the patriotic tension of January, 1917. What 
the financial situation demands, in fact, apart altogether 
from conversions, is a subscription of no less than 2,500 
millions. 

It is, indeed, the last 500 millions that are the most 
important. No one doubts that the deficit van be met by 
temporary borrowing and the floating debt renewed for a 
further term without serious difficulty. But what is paralys- 
ing ‘* Reconstruction”; what is keeping nearly a million 
men and women out of work, and costing the nation a 
million a week in Unemployment Benefit ; what is turning 
the great housing scheme into a scandal of procrastination, 
in spite of all ‘‘ the drive” that Sir James Carmichael and 
Sir Arthur Symonds can put into it ; what is hindering the 
resumption of the normal activities of the Local Authorities 
in capital improvements such as schools and sanatoria ; 
what, finally, is the root cause of the “stickiness” of 
business and the failure of firms, outside of shipbuilding 
and woollen goods, to receive the rush of orders on which 
they had counted, is the timid obstruction of the Treasury 
to every proposal for a bold outlay of public capital for 
works of lasting utility, by which the restarting of the indus- 
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trial machine would be enormously quickened. To borrow 
for war is bad enough; but what the Treasury hates still 
more is to borrow for peace. To give only two instances 
out of many. Not for months after the Armistice did the 
Treasury withdraw its absolute embargo upon any borrow- 
ing by Local Authorities, even for the most urgently needed 
and most laudable public objects ; whilst to this day the 
various Departments are not permitted to be cordial to 
local capital expenditure. Even for housing, each Local 
Authority was told that it had to borrow for itself, even if 
this added one-half, or perhaps one per cent. to the rate of 
interest payable. And the Postmaster-General, it seems, 
who has to bear the obloquy of telegraphs running at a 
loss, telephones barely paying interest, and even the postal 
profit being threatened by increasing costs, is actually 
being refused by the Treasury the permission to spend out 
of capital the five or ten millions that are required to restore 
this Department to its pre-war efficiency and profitableness. 
The obstruction of the Treasury to such a policy of public 
expenditure—notably when it should take the form of 
loans and grants in aid to stimulate every Local Authority 
in the land to catch up its arrears in such matters as schools, 
roads, sanatoria, water-supply, tramway extensions as 
well as housing—is based on the knowledge of how difficult 
has been, and still is, the financial task of the British Govern- 
ment in the absence of any adequate draft on private 
fortunes, with half the foreign exchanges seriously 
against us, with current expenditure still clinging uncom- 
fortably near to the war level, with an inflated note-issue, 
and with an empty Exchequer. If the whole ten million 
families (who are computed to be, in the aggregate, five 
thousand million pounds richer than they were before the 
war, though very unevenly so) would now entrust to the 
Government, on the exceptionally favourable terms offered, 
every penny that they can save within the next six months, 
and if the Treasury could not only see its floating indebted- 
ness funded and its current deficit covered, but also some 
hundreds of millions of further capital coming to hand, 
Ministers could press their demands for ‘‘ Reconstruction 
Outlay,” and the War Cabinet could sanction them, without 
regard to the characteristic Treasury objection to any, even 
the most profitable, extension of Government activity. It 
is not too much to say that the whole fate of the measures 
of ** Reconstruction” for which the Ministers of Health 
and Education, of Agriculture and of Transport, and even 
the Postmaster-General have hitherto been vainly pressing, 
depends on the response that Mr. Chamberlain now gets 
to his demand for funds. It is to be hoped that everyone 
who can invest anything, from £5 to five millions, will put 
it into one or other form of the new stock. To make a 
good investment for the social reconstructions incident on 
peace is as patriotic (and as profitable) as to make it for 
National Defence. 

What, however, is important is that our investment 
should be out of savings, not out of borrowings. What the 
country needs, what the Government requires, is that we 
should abstain from consuming or using for ourselves the 
commodities and services that we are in a position to com- 
mand—up to the point that we can dispense with them 
without impairing our health and efficiency—so as to place 
this purchasing power at the disposal of the State, in order 
to procure more objects of public utility. Abstain from 
building a week-end cottage, and let the community have 
another sanatorium. Forgo the desired new motor-car, 
in order to permit an additional tramway extension. What 
is being spent in unnecessary clothes and millinery would 
make good as much of the scandalous shortage in workmen’s 
dwellings as Dr. Addison can find labour and raw materials 
for. The really unnecessary part of the nation’s expendi- 
ture on alcoholic drink would more than pay for all that the 
Minister of Health knows how to spend in reducing infant 
mortality and preventing disease. The nation carnot 
have it both ways. If we individually spend in personal 
enjoyment all that we jointly produce, there will be no possi- 








bility of our collectively providing those communal works 
and services that we have come to recognise as essential 
to civilisation. 

What exactly are to be the terms of the borrowing will 
be known when this is read. One interesting feature will 
be the permission to extend for five years the duration of 
the popular War Savings Certificates which (seeing that 
they are not assessed to Income Tax) really yield interest 
at the rate of 7} per cent. on the £500 which is all that the 
richest man is allowed to hold of these gilt-edged invest- 
ments. (But he may give his wife and every one of his 
children an equal holding.) Presumably every holder will 
exercise this profitable option to renew. Another feature, 
it appears, is to be a little flutter of a gambling nature—not 
a Lottery Bond, but the annual chance of having a bond 
drawn at £10 or £20 premium—a concession to human 
weakness that we suppose no one will condemn. For the 
rest, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is too authoritatively 
advised as to the precise conditions of issue to leave his 
decision open to criticism. 

There can, in fact, be only one criticism on the policy of 
the loans. The Chancellor of the Exchequer begs for what 
he ought to have commanded. The real deficit on the year, 
which seems to amount to nearly 500 millions, ought neither 
to have been concealed by the appropriation of the sale of 
surplus stores nor to have been met by borrowing. A 
large part of the urgent expenditure on Reconstruction, 
say 500 millions, is also properly chargeable to the present 
year. But this Government could not face a levy of 1,000 
millions. Mr. Chamberlain preferred to postpone to next 
April the proper balancing of his accounts ; and the hun- 
dreds of millions that he ought to have added to taxation, 
which are now to be borrowed, will have to be paid by the 
taxpayer twice over, once in the burden of interest, and 
again when the date of redemption arrives. Next year, 
and for many years after, we shall be paying heavier taxes 
than need have been because a Cabinet and House of 
Commons predominatingly capitalist preferred to throw 
on posterity a part of the burden of to-day. This cannot 
be done indefinitely. When April comes it will be found, 
whoever is Chancellor, that drastic increases of direct taxa- 
tion on property are inevitable. We need to save all the 
more to-day, in response to Mr. Chamberlain’s blandish- 
ments, in order that we may next year have something left 
after satisfying the commands of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
successor ! 


THE PROBLEM OF COERCION 
IN IRELAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


RELAND is now, as usually, far freer from ordinary 

I crime than most countries of the world. Agrarian 
crime, too, for which at one time she had a considerable 
notoriety, has been for a long time on the decline, though 
early in 1918 this sort of crime had (in quite a mild form) 
a short revival. The coercion that has been applied in 
increasing degrees by successive governors of Ireland since 
Mr. Birrell’s fall has been wholly directed against crime 
that can only be called political. These crimes range from 
attacks in which the lives of policemen are endangered, 
and sometimes lost, to seditious speeches, seditious songs 
and disobedience to particular edicts of the Castle, such as 
the holding of meetings on “ proclaimed” dates and at 
“ proclaimed” places. It is evident, however, that so 
long as England intends to “hold” Ireland and assume 
“ responsibility” for her, and so long, on the other hand, 
as there is a determined and active movement in Ireland 
to “free” Ireland, political crime, and the will to it, will 
exist. Theoretically, from Mr. Macpherson’s point of view, 
every Republican speech that is delivered in Ireland is a 
criminal speech, and, theoretically, from the Republican 
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standpoint, every act of Mr. Macpherson in Ireland is an 
illegal usurpation. In practice, of course, there is a certain 
amount of compromise; Mr. Macpherson, who “ 

with the abstract adherence to liberty all the world over,” 
allows the greater part of the male population of Ireland 
to remain out of prison, and Sinn Fein has not attempted 
a wholesale massacre, or even a wholesale boycott of the 
“ Garrison.” 

That Ireland as a political entity is at the moment madly 
vexed is not open to doubt; this vexation is not merely 
due to the fact that Great Britain has not recognised the 
recent Republican verdict of the Irish constituencies, or 
provided Mr. de Valera with a passport to Paris. Sinn Fein 
charges Dublin Castle and the Military Governors of Ireland 
with the employment of “‘ methods of barbarism.”” With 
what truth? The “atrocity” department of Sinn Fein 
propaganda is very well managed, and its activities account, 
no doubt, for a part of the present exacerbation of Irish 
public opinion. There is, however, an occasional candour 
in Sinn Fein utterances which suggests that the scales are 
not wholly tipped to one side; thus Mr. Walsh, the Irish- 
American delegate, in describing his recent experiences 
here, lays stress, in spite of the militarism of which he 
was a witness, chiefly upon his visit’s aspect as a glorious 
escapade at the expense of Lord French and Mr. Macpherson. 
But this visit of the Irish-Americans created conditions 
of a temporary and exceptional character, and, while it 
lasted, the Castle had perforce to withdraw many of the 
ordinary restrictions upon popular freedom. Here are now 
a few examples of ordinary happenings under the present 
regime. Take up any Irish newspaper almost any day of 
the week and you will hear of the like : 

Great excitement was caused in Killarney on Tuesday by 
the movements of large forces of armed military and police 
through the town. They visited the houses and arrésted 
(here follow the names of half-a-dozen young women). They 
were conveyed to the police barracks accompanied by cheering 
crowds. Mr. Wynne, R.M., was at the barracks, which was 
held by armed policemen. 

All the defendants had been charged at Petty Sessions, and 
the magistrates had dismissed the cases. 

The police gave evidence as to seeing them selling flags on 
labour day without permits. 

Mr. Wynne regretted it was his duty to bind all the defendants 
over to keep the peace. In default 14 days’ imprisonment. 

The ladies refused to recognise the authority of the Court. 
If they had de Valera there they would recognise him. 

On the removal of the prisoners to the station a number of 
other young ladies, friends, and a huge crowd of sympathisers 
accompanied them. The soldiers fixed bayonets and pushed 
back part of the crowd. 


On the same Tuesday “ extraordinary activity was shown 
throughout Tipperary by military and police. Motor 
lorries filled with soldiers, and police and military with 
motor bicycles, were scouring every road to the west and 
north-west of Tipperary. It is said that in the villages of 
Cappawhite and Doon, and within a radius of many miles, 
there was scarcely a house that was not searched. 
Heliographs could be seen flashing from the hills.” On the 
following day (Wednesday) the town of Dundalk (which is 
not a military area) and all roads leading thereto were 
taken possession of by military and police. Sentries were 
posted at all exits and cross roads, and all wayfarers were 
interrogated. Thursday’s papers reported the seizure in a 
small town of the West of Ireland of the theatrical property 
of that delightful actor, Mr. Arthur Sinclair. 

The same week, at a proclaimed meeting in Dublin, shots 
were fired, and a police sergeant, three constables and a girl 
were wounded. One has also to record among incidents 
of the ‘‘ War in Ireland” the killing of policemen in 
Tipperary and Limerick earlier in the year, the motive being 
either the rescue of a Sinn Fein prisoner or the capture of 
military stores. These are not ordinary occurrences, 
however, and, of course, Sinn Fein puts to its side of this 
account the deaths of Thomas Ashe and Pierce McCann in 





prison, and such casualties as have occurred among civilians 
in contest with the forces of the law, described by Coroners’ 
juries as murders. Happily the loss of life by violence since 
Easter week, whether among “ loyalists ” or among “ rebels ” 
has been small. When one reads a story like that of the 
flag-selling ladies at Killarney it is certainly not an impression 
of the brutality of the authorities that is made upon one. 
It is an impression rather of the vicious circle in which the 
Irish situation moves. For, first, the Government could 
not get its own silly regulations as to the sale of flags recog- 
nised by the ordinary magistrates, and was therefore forced, 
in order to vindicate its majesty, to set up a special Court 
for an offence which it itself deems to be of the most trivial. 
The Resident Magistrate only asked the ladies to give bail 
for £5, and yet in course of the proceedings a whole army 
must occupy the town, lest (this would be Mr. Macpherson’s 
apology) the shooting scenes of Tipperary might be repeated. 
In this case, evidently, Sinn Fein won both the glory and 
the grievance at a very small cost in suffering. 

It would be quite possible to sympathise with the political 
demands of Sinn Fein, and yet to think that a part of its 
complaint against the men who carry out the existing law 
is exaggerated. ‘‘ Justice must be done to all, even to 
Louis Napoleon,” said Proudhon in prison. This is not 
to deny that individual Sinn Feiners have suffered 
great hardships. Some of the sentences passed on local 
leaders have been of an extraordinary severity; much 
depends on the sentiment of the judge and whether he is 
animated by Orange hostility. The ties which at the time 
of the Curragh Crisis were shown to exist between many 
Army officers and the Ascendancy party in Ireland have not 
been broken; and the actual Irish Executive contains 
several men who were concerned in the ‘‘ Ulster rebellion ”’ 
of 1918, that is, in preparing to resist by force an Act of 
the British Parliament. This Executive has actually been 
censured on more than one occasion by the High Court. 
A prisoner, moreover, is apt to suffer less for what he has 
done if the charge against him may be quite trivial, and 
one that could be preferred against thousands of his 
fellows (the possession, for instance, of seditious literature) 
than for his record as an effective leader, or for the opinion 
that the police of his district may have formed of him. Again, 
while it may be argued that the promoters of Sinn Fein 
generally “ ask for trouble,” what of the lot of the mere Sinn 
Fein voter or of the ordinary Nationalist who takes no active 
part in politics ? His business is hampered by procla- 
mations and scares, and he may wake up any morning and 
find that the town in which he lives is surrounded by the 
military, and that heliographs flash from the hills.* He 
will be told that the Government must guard against a 
repetition of the events of Easter week, 1916, events which 
he himself deplored. This will be small enough comfort 
to a man who holds—as all ‘“ constitutional Nationalists ” 
do sincerely and fiercely hold—that coercion breeds revolt 
and that the events of Easter week were themselves due 
to the British Government’s lack of faith with Ireland—its 
subservience to the passions of the Orange Party. Moreover, 
in the present situation in Ireland, no one quite knows 
where he stands—no one, that is to say, who does not 
belong definitely to the party which is in power. For 
instance, books which have been passed by the Irish Censor 
have been seized by the police or military, and the owners 
left without compensation. Leaving aside aspects of 
malevolence there can be no doubt of the unintelligence 
with which the Irish Government conducts its affairs. It 


* One of the Irish Bishops, noted for his hostility to revolutionary 
ideas, describes the state of affairs in Westport: “It is very hard 
for the natives of the surrounding locality to go and get a permit to 
do their ordinary business, and what is harder still is this, that in- 
vidious distinctions have been made in giving these permits. In 
certain cases one will not get a permit because he belongs to a certain 
political party. . . . It is too farcical to see all this military parade, 
all the engines of war amounting to a blockade about this town... . 
There is no conspiracy, no garrison to be captured. All this military 
display is lest a peasant might come in and gell his produce in the 
town,” 
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is true that people in Ireland hardly realise how all through 
Europe, and not in Ireland only, “liberty” has been 
suspended during the last few years. But nothing could 
be more false than the picture which some conducted 
tourists (among them the representatives of an American 
Protestant organisation) have drawn of Ireland, the picture 
of a country which enjoys, as things are at present, an 
exceptional political freedom. 


TRUTH IN JOURNALISM 


5 HE journalist,” says Sir Charles Walston in a 
new book called Truth: an Essay in Moral 
Reconstruction, “‘more than any other class of 

men, has helped to lower and vitiate the sense of truth.” 

We wish we could believe the rest of the world came out of 

the comparison so relatively guiltless. It would be pleasant 

to think that barristers, solicitors, politicians, clergymen, 
auctioneers, manufacturers, shopkeepers, philosophers, 
doctors, historians, civil servants, and soldiers are all natural 
seekers after truth, who would form themselves into a long 
procession at the heels of George Washington if it were not 
for the misleading will-o’-the-wisps of the journalists. Sir 

Charles Walston, it is only fair to say, does not take so rosy 

a view of human nature as this. He does, however, take a 

somewhat Tartarean view of journalism. With this we are 

not disposed to quarrel. If we quarrel with him, it is 
because of his suggestion that the journalists have left the 
general “‘ sense of truth” in a worse condition than they 
found it. Does he really believe that the average European 
has a less lively sense of truth at the present day than he 
had, say, in the thirteenth or the sixteenth century, when 

there was neither a Daily Mail nor a Daily News, neither a 

Times nor a Manchester Guardian to entice him into error ? 

Does he believe even that, if all the newspapers were sup- 

pressed to-morrow, Truth would flutter naked and un- 

ashamed into the vacuum? Our experiences during the 
war incline us to doubt it. During the war the newspapers 
were practically suppressed as regards a considerable part 
of their work. The result was the popularisation of a series 
of myths beyond the dreams of the most sensational news- 
editor who ever sweated his soul out in Fleet Street. It 
was the general public, not the sensational newspapers, that 
invented the train-loads of Russian soldiers on their way 
through England and the countless Belgian children with 
their hands cut off. The journalists may possibly claim 

a limb or so of the Belgian child as their own, but the Russians 

sprang full-armed from the many heads of the many- 

headed long before ever they were mentioned in a newspaper. 

This is not to absolve journalism from its many sins. We 

suggest, however, that there is some reason for pausing 

before putting our signature to the belief that journalism 
has turned a world of honest men into a world of liars. ‘It 
is chiefly owing to the journalist,” says Sir Charles Walston, 

7 that people will no longer read books, which in 

most cases are the only avenues to sound and beneficent 

education and to the realisation of Truth.” That is a state- 
ment which seems to us to suggest a largely false view of 
the older world. The idea that the public was once a book- 
loving public will bear examination hardly better than the 
idea that it was once a truth-loving public. Nor were the 
books that were read in the old days for want of newspapers 
all “‘ avenues . . to the realisation of Truth.” The 
book and the pamphlet were used by the Father of Lies as 
instruments of error as brilliantly as the most inventive of 
the daily papers. What sea-serpent of our days can compare 
with the fabulous monsters of which Sir John Mandeville 
wrote in his book? What “ special commissioner” had 
ever so many sensations to recount as Giraldus Cambrensis ? 

It is not in sensational newspapers, but in grave and learned 

volumes that we shall find a discussion of such subjects as 

whether goats’ blood dissolves diamonds and whether Adam 
had or had not a navel. A history of human error would 


V 





take us back some thousands of years before the birth of the 
first journalist. Cain was the first liar, and he had never 
read a newspaper in his life. 

There seems to be as much to be said, then, for the theory 
that it is the public that lowers the “ sense of truth ” of the 
newspapers as for the theory that it is the newspapers that 
lower the “‘ sense of truth” of the public. We doubt if any 
newspaper can be credited with a disinterested love of 
lying. As a rule, it does no more than give the public the 
lies the public wants. The majority of men are the servauts / 
of prejudice rather than the servants of truth. Even the 
philosophers have been accused of constructing a system out 
of their personal prejudices. The philosophy of pessimism 
is, according to this theory, but wind from a sour stomach ; 
the philosophy of optimism is a smile after a well-digested 
meal. We should not care to subscribe to a doctrine so 
mechanical. But it can hardly be questioned that the love 
of truth even of a philosopher is limited in a score of direc- 
tions by his temperament, his upbringing and his material 
circumstances. He has no means of plunging into the 
absolute truth any more than the rest of us. He is a blind 
man dealing in guesses. He describes an ocean that he has 
never seen and that he knows only by the sound of its waters 
falling upon an unattainable shore. It is no wonder that 
one philosopher differs from another in his tales. However 
great his passion for the truth, he is a man lost in the wilder- 
ness of error. He may utter truth, but the very accent in 
which he utters it is personal and perverts it with a false 
emphasis. The historians are still more obviously personal 
in their expression of the truth. Macaulay reads the , 
greater part of the facts of English history in the light of a 
Whig theory. His accuracy as to the facts he records is 
on the whole above impeachment. But his selection and 
arrangement of the facts is personal and prejudiced. It 
may be thought that Macaulay is an extreme instance of the 
advocate writing history. But Thucydides and Gibbon 
also find in the story of events a mirror of their own pre- 
conceptions. Great history, it seems, cannot be written 
except within the restrictions imposed on it by a strong 
personality. ‘‘ Impartial ” historians have set out on differ- 
ent occasions to “ get the facts” and nothing but the facts. 
Alas, impartiality too often turns out to be only another 
name for insensitiveness. The impartial historian frequently 
lacks vision, and it is possible that one can see more with a 
distorted vision than with no vision at all. “ Love is the 
net of truth,” says the Eastern proverb. Is it conceivable 
that the ideal history of England could be written by a 
man who was indifferent to England? And yet to be a / 
lover is to be a liar. It is to put a personal emphasis on 
things rather than to anticipate the Judgment Day. The 
conclusion seems to be that in history it is only a liar who 
can speak the truth. At the same time, he must love the 
truth and lie in spite of himself. Great history is a passionate / 
pursuit of truth by men unable to tell it. Ordinary history 
is an indigestible pudding of truth and lies mixed together 
and sweetened according to taste. And, if truth is not to be 
found in a pure state among the philosophers and historians, 
we shall be still more at a loss if we turn to theology. A 
theologian is a person capable of saying almost anything 
under stress of emotion. He will prove that the earth is 
flat or that the Ten Commandments forbid the singing of 
hymns. But there is no need to prove once more that all 
men are liars. King David said so thousands of years ago, 
and it is true. 

We do not suggest, however, that on this account the 
newspapers should throw up their hands and cease trying 
to tell the truth as a hopeless business. The newspaper, 
like the historian, is bound to do its utmost to speak the 
truth, even though it believes it to be impossible. As it is, 
can one doubt that the Press as a whole panders to the 
public love of error ? During the war or a strike this is carried 
to extremes. When a strike occurs in this country, it is 
usually all but impossible to find out what the men are 
striking for. Had it not been for the Coal Commission, the 
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readers of the vast majority of the papers would have been 
left with the idea that the miners were an unreasonable, 
greedy, and anti-social class of men. There is too little of 
the spirit of inquiry in the newspaper offices. How many 
newspapers have even taken the trouble to find out what 
Bolshevism is, or what Sinn Fein is? What is the Bolshevist 
theory of government? To what extent are the crimes 
committed by Bolsheviks the sort of crimes committed 
by Russian parties in general? These are simple questions 
to which we seldom find a simple answer in a newspaper. 
What the propertied classes want is not an understanding 
of Bolshevism but a denunciation of it. The atrocities com- 
mitted by the Bolsheviks they dwell on as a shining sun 
among facts; the atrocities committed by the enemies of 
the Bolsheviks they take no more notice of than a dark star. 
The Press, by its lack of inquisitiveness into simple facts, 
allows the public to base its opinions with regard to too 
many matters on sensational irrelevancies. The distorted 
story of an atrocity on the other side is usually given far 
more space than the principle involved in the quarrel. It 
was so, however, before newspapers existed. The news- 
papers have but carried on the faults of human nature. At 
the same time, human nature calls for some amendment, 
and so do the newspapers. Every newspaper, for instance, 
is in our opinion bound in honour not to suppress facts of 
great public interest merely because they conflict with 
editorial prejudices. The suppression of the Bolshevik 
wireless message about Koltchak’s defeat the other day 
by two great London newspapers was a flagrant instance 
of the degradation of journalism. We are aware that every 
newspaper has to make a selection of its news, and that this 
can hardly be done without bias. A licensed victuallers’ 
paper will naturally give prominence to a speech on the 
whisky question; a temperance paper will prefer to give 
its space to a speech by Mr. Leif Jones. Selection of this 
kind is not dishonest. It is not a deliberate falsification of 
contemporary history. The newspaper that falsifies the 
day’s history, be its purpose in doing so as noble as can be, 
is committing an act at once dishonourable and dangerous. 
The political opinions of men and women are formed largely 
by what they read in the newspapers—more, perhaps, by 
what they read in the news columns even than by the 
leading articles. The only thing that will ensure sanity 
and intelligence in public opinion is a fresh stream of facts 
constantly poured into the minds of the people through the 
channels of the Press. If the stream of facts is not kept 
pure, we shall have a people of muddled minds and foolish 
purposes. |The newspaper should be as intent upon discover- 
ing facts as a chemist in a laboratory. A fact in politics is 
not unfortunately so definite and indubitable a thing as a 
fact in a laboratory. Still, facts are usually discoverable, 
given a decent regard for the truth. The difficulty is that 
what the public wants is not invariably the truth. And 
the public moulds the newspaper quite as much as the 
newspaper moulds the public. 


GOOD-BYE TO THE ARMY 


O-MORROW I shall be demobilised. My papers 

are all in order, I have handed my work to another, 

and to-morrow morning I shall once more be a 

civilian, with nothing to show that I have been a soldier 

but a uniform which I may only wear on certain ceremonial 

occasions, a rank which I may retain or drop as I please, 

a medal or two which I shall never be able to wear, and a 
gratuity which will all too quickly disappear. 

Yet military service for more than four years is 
no mere pastime to be forgotten in a moment, no 
fleeting episode which in the course of months will become 
but a fugitive recollection. To have been a soldier 
in the Great War is to have lived history consciously, 
to have shared—however obscurely—in deeds and crises 
that will be remembered for centuries. It is a peak that, 


in the retrospect of one’s days, must stand out boldly above 
the gentle plain of common occurrences till death shrouds 
all. The peak towers above me now as I step down into 
the valley, and I cannot leave it, ready as I am, without 
a last glance backward. I turn and see it rising, like the 
height of Anzac from the beach, with all its rugged contour 
now plain to view but soon to be blended into as smooth 
an outline as craggy Sari Bair assumed when seen from 
Imbros. I turn to it and say good-bye; good-bye to this 
stepping-stone of my dead self, good-bye to the Army. 

It is no matter for sentimentality, but it is one for re- 
flection. Thousands of other men are now stepping down 
into their homely valleys from those kindred peaks which 
will make a mighty range for ever in the retrospect of 
national history. We were all one upon the heights, and 
now we separate by our innumerable paths—this one to 
his glen that he will never leave, that one to the town he 
longs for, that other, still a youth, through unexplored 
passes to other heights or other vales beyond. We are 
all saying good-bye to the heights and to one another, 
unemotionally, led by routine to the last, and this last act 
of our unity, this farewell, is accompanied by different 
thoughts in every one of us. No one in this matter can 
do more than speak for himself according to the cireum- 
stances of his return. Some are returning, slightly nearer 
middle age, to an already settled place; some have lost 
their occupation, or their taste for it, or their limbs, or their 
health; some, who left bachelors, are returning married, 
to an unknown domesticity ; some, who went as school- 
boys, are coming back to they know not what, with anxious 
eyes and determined faces. But all of us, whether we are 
returning to an old life, a changed life or a new life, have 
one emotion in common—we are glad. We have all looked 
forward to this day for years and months; we have ex- 
pressed our longing uncouthly, with brazen emphasis, 
and with mutual ingratitude. Never can the members 
of a community who have lived on terms of remarkable 
good comradeship have parted with one another in a more 
blatant spirit of satisfaction. In fact, we have forgotten 
one another altogether; we are glad to say good-bye to 
an irksome bond and to an abstraction, the Army. 

But—perhaps it is a remnant of military spirit working 
in me—I cannot turn my back on the Army with an uncere- 
monious shake of the shoulders. Many, especially those 
who are in a hurry to find a livelihood, will rush out of 
khaki like boys from school; others may strike ecstatic 
attitudes like the liberated prisoners in Fidelio; but one 
who, like myself, is “‘ nel mezzo del cammin,” whose 
home and old employment are ready to reabsorb him as if 
nothing had happened, can hardly find it in him to display 
such indecent haste. Let us play the slow march and 
marshal our ideas for a trifle of ceremonial, for a respectful 
mental parade—even if our colours are red, which mine 
are not—before we make our final salute and dismiss for 
ever. 

With me it is no case of a lump in the throat and a tear 
in the eye when it comes to parting. There are craven 
beings whom force of habit so sentimentalises that they 
would cry on leaving the most brutal tyrant, remembering 
how he could be almost kindly on a sunny Sunday after- 
noon, or how the church bells sounded from the dungeon, 
but so am not I. Like all the rest, I am unfeignedly glad 
to get out of the Army, having groaned frequently and 
cursed often while I was in it, having regretfully used the 
phrase “ before this war” ad nauseam, and having 
lulled myself to sleep with the refrain “‘ How well I know 
what I mean to do, when I only get out of the Army.” So 
I neither assume a hypocritical air of regret nor press the 
Army’s abstract hand in a fervent wring. I was a formed 
civilian, and a civilian never becomes a soldier at heart, 
except in the few cases where he finds that soldiering was 
his true vocation. At the same time, I do not take my 
leave with ominous coldness or with contumely. It is my 
respect and admiration for the Army which makes me loth 
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to leave it in dull silence. The Army has given us all a 
great deal to think about, and it is fitting for us to collect 
our thoughts now while they are fresh. I know why I and 
men in similar circumstances to my own are glad to end 
our military service. For one thing, of course, we joined 
the Army because our country was at war, not because we 
were thrilled with great martial eagerness; now this war 
is to all intents and purposes over, and the prospect of 
soldiering in peace—even were it open to us—is not in the 
least alluring. But in our gladness there is something 
deeper than just relief at ceasing to be a soldier, with all 
the rather antiquated routine, the saluting, the deference 
to seniority, and the rather irritating loss of individuality 
involved in the military existence. We accepted all that 
easily enough, partly because our education prepared us 
for it, partly because we were wise enough to see the moral 
value in war of military formality. Besides, the shackles 
of military life are least irksome in time of war, and yet 
it was in the most vivid and catastrophic times of the war 
that those aching thoughts clanged in our brains, the 
stilling of which is the real reason of our thankfulness. 
The words of my own particular demon went to the tune of 
Hans Sachs’ apostrophe: ‘‘ Wahn, Wahn, iiberall Wahn.” 
Waste, waste, everywhere waste—waste of energy, of mental 
virtues, of bodily strength, of treasure, of effort, of every 
human gift and of human time. One was convinced of 
the rightness of the end in view, and quite willing, since 
fate so willed it, that all the fiery particles in one’s own 
dust should be wasted in so just a cause, but the fact of 
the waste rankled always. Here was I, and here were 
thousands of others, morally compelled to do something 
with our lives which we had never intended to do, 
thwarted in our purposes, suspended in our activities, 
thrown out of gear for an indefinite period, at the end 
of which, if we were lucky, we should go back to where 
we were before, by so much older, by so much greyer, 
and not one whit advanced along our proper road. We 
were held in exasperation, like the wedding guest by the 
Ancient Mariner, stopped in our path to see the vast pageant 
of the war roll on and chunks of our life roll with it. I 
often wondered if the regular soldier realised this gulf 
between us and him. He experienced the same weariness 
of the flesh and fell into the same abysses of ineluctable 
boredom; but at least he was following on his road, and 
following faster than he had ever done before. All his 
early efforts, all his preparations, were bearing fruit; here 
was the great race for which he had been training, here the 
clash of arms in which, if ever, his ambitions were to be 
realised. The soldier by profession, were he not also a 
human being, could never wish to see the end of war in 
which his training is consummated and his theories con- 
firmed, which teaches him in one small real engagement 
more than the most colossal peace manceuvres. For us, 
as individuals, every day of the war was a day lost—and 
now this draining of our days is over. We are going back 
to our own road to take up our own old jobs. We may 
not accomplish very much, but at least we know where we 
want to go, and shall get somewhere near it. We are back 
to handle our own tools and think our own thoughts. No 
wonder that we are glad. 

Yet, if there is no regret mixed with the present gladness, 
I must admit that I have said good-bye to certain things 
which will always shine pleasantly in recollection. There 
were moments when the sense of gallant adventure rushed 
like a fresh wind through the mind, when one turned up 
eagerly in unexpected parts of the earth, or when one 
shared in genuine victory and conquest. We who return 
to the desk and the pen have said good-bye to adventure ; 
we shall never again assail a peninsula or gallop at dawn 
over the green steppes of Southern Palestine. My glossy 
Michael, my sturdy Willy, your master will probably 
never own another pony! We must be content 
henceforth to ride our hobbies and, where once we gaily 
“ proceeded ” for thousands of miles to work the will of 





the Empire, we shall only travel as tourists with much 
calculation and taking of tickets. No, we are returning 
to stability and comparative solitude, a solitude for which 
we too often longed in that monochrome community of 
khaki. Yet in that community we experienced, as we 
shall hardly experience again, an intense consciousness of 
unity and effort. We ceased to be citizens and lived as 
disciplined tribesmen, with one man to command us and 
one end in view. Citizens again, we have innumerable 
rulers but no commander; a thousand conflicting ends 
but no common policy. And what of the soldier’s peace 
of mind? Have we not known that incommunicable 
serenity of active service, which sweeps away like cobwebs 
all the petty problems of life? We were sedulously fed, 
doctored, carried hither and thither and even entertained 
by our comrades, who existed only for our welfare as we 
for theirs. To these Utopian qualities of the soldier’s life 
we have also said farewell, and I suspect that among the 
dilemmas of daily existence we may sometimes remember 
with a sigh that easy equanimity which came of doing one 
job oneself and having all the others done for one. To 
record these reflections is only due to the thraldom we 
tolerated because of the war which we Hated. If the 
thraldom was irksome it was not confinement in a dungeon. 
We of the contemplative life, whose pulses were made to 
stir when the imperious call dragged us from our quiet path, 
shall look back with not unkindly feelings upon the miti- 
gating circumstances of those strenuous days which gave 
us of necessity a life we should never have chosen freely. 

But if kindly feeling colours our lonely armchair reminis- 
cences and we smile benignly when the glowing coals draw 
soldiers’ faces, there is a more vivid emotion which will 
attend our references in company to our “ Sam-Browne 
and brass-button days.”” We should be craven souls indeed 
if we denied ourselves pride, now and evermore, at having 
belonged to the British Army during the most momentous 
national struggle of all history. Not all the preoccupations 
of troublous days will quench the Crispin-Crispian spirit 
now to be revived in England. 

To the discomfort, possibly, of younger generations, we 
shall boast while we have strength to dodder of the deeds 
that were done, not by us, but in our company. Through- 
out the length and breadth of Great Britain and her Empire, 
at all seasons of the year, men will metaphorically bare 
their arms and show their scars and say: “These things 
were done at Mons, at Neuve Chapelle, at Sedd-ul-Bahr, 
at Kut el Amara, at Bir el Saba, at Nebi Samwil, at the 
Grave di Papadopoli, at Drocourt, at Belleglise.” We have 
belonged to a generation of giants and we shall not forget 
it, even we, the stay-at-homes, the quiet plodders, the 
reluctant men-at-arms who never wish to see another war. 
In spite of ourselves we who loathe the dragon have been 
the children of the dragon’s teeth, and it will not be with 
downcast eyes that we shall admit it. To have been a 
comrade of those wonderful men who won the war, revealing 
to us all the purest beauties of courage and devotion, has 
set a mark on us for the remainder of our days; and we, 
who account our own part but a trifle, shall not lightly 
forget the noble parts which those men played before 
our eyes. oO. Cc. W. 





OBSERVATIONS 


COLD official reserve seems to be the latest pose 
A adopted by Lord French in face of the reprisals 
provoked by his earlier incontinence of words. Un- 
fortunately the new method comes too late. What the 
situation now requires, in the opinion of most people, 
is not so much a belated return to vice-regal aloofness, 
as the best explanation that can be devised, whether from 
the Field-Marshal’s or the Lord-Lieutenant’s point of view, 
of the mass of self-contradictions, inconsistencies and con- 
fessions of rather unmartial political intrigue to which Lord 
French has put his name. Only two of his colleagues (Mr. 
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Churchill and Mr. Ian Macpherson) have so far ventured 
to come to his relief, while a third (Mr. Bonar Law) has 
blandly intimated that the Government mean to take 
no part in the controversy. That, however, will be partly 
for others to decide, and the circumstances having changed 
in some important respects since Lord French first threw 
down his challenge, the decision may yet be to force a 
declaration from Ministers. 
* * * 


From the Whitsuntide stocktaking in political reputa- 
tions one is led to the conclusion that this Parliament 
consists of an endless line of ciphers to whom only the 

resence of the Prime Minister can give value. Pro- 

bly the missing unit would see nothing to grumble at 
in the comparison. It is at least complimentary to himself, 
and testifies to the soundness of his judgment (if one may 
assume a partly strategical motive) in deciding to run the 
House of Commons by proxy. Rumour has it that Mr. 
Lloyd George means to prolong the experiment by spending 
the autumn in America ; and, in this instance, rumour may 
be trusted to have a basis in well-informed anticipation. 
Time was when the absent were supposed to be always 
in the wrong, but it is now, I imagine, widely acknow- 
ledged that, whether by intention or otherwise, Mr. George 
has changed all that. If axiomatic wisdom is to be followed 
his preference would appear to be for Mr. Tony Weller’s 
faith in the virtue of an alibi. 

* * * 


Apart from what I am tempted in this connection to call 
downright Celtic perversity, there is of course no reason why 
this, the dullest House of Commons in history, should not 
reassemble next Tuesday week to find itself suddenly 
galvanised (for at least nine days) into the liveliest. One 
man could do it if his name happened to be De Valera, or 
better still, one woman if she happened to be the Countess 
Markiewicz. Neither of them ne come down on a scooter, 
like Sir Henry Norman, or by aeroplane, like General 
Seely—outworn makeshifts of the udo-sensational ! 
All the Countess need do if she would like to send a thrill 
through several continents, give a fillip to the peace negotia- 
tions, bring Mr. Lloyd George posting home with a revised 
Home Rule plan in his head, and set the Coalition Whips 
scurrying in panic-stricken haste to the telegraph office 
to call up their reserves—all that this enviably situated 
lady need do to produce those resounding and spectacular 
effects is to present herself at the table any quiet afternoon 
and, in the usual way, get herself sworn in as the duly- 
elected member for Dublin (St. Patrick’s). Not for herself 
alone, it may be admitted, would she be thus welcomed, 
for naturally she would be hailed also as the blithe harbinger 
of some seventy masculine colleagues. History will look 
back with awe and admiration, not unmingled with in- 
credulity, on the strength of mind of the woman—the first 
ever elected to a British Parliament—who with such oppor- 
tunities of fame at command preferred a life of relatively 


unobserved intransigence. 
* * . 


Failing some such pulse-stirring diversion, the utmost 
to be looked for in the immediate future is competent 
criticism on existing lines, enlivened, if possible, by some 
steady free-lance work. If Ruperts of debate are not to be 
obtained, the next best thing would be a few efficient gad- 
flies, dedicated to the task of preventing the ease-loving and 
indolent from becoming hebetated and falling into what 
Carlyle calls a lazy eupeptic fat. I rather think this long- 
felt want is at last on the way to being supplied—notably 
by a recent recruit who may turn out to be a sort of rein- 
carnated Nevil Beauchamp, a fighting man, a furious 
democrat and a restless talker, who further resembles 
Meredith’s hero in having fireworks in his head which he 
loves best to let off in somnolent debates impervious alike 
to protesting sarcasms, browbeatings, general frigidity and 
sectional clamour. Whether these are the manifestations 
of a gadfly or a Rupert remains to be seen, till when it 
may be better to mention no names. 

* * * 


Nothing, I imagine, either good or bad is to be inferred 
from the delay in the publication of the political honours 


due in the recent Birthday list. All that is meant by this 
latest hitch—has any Prime Minister, by the way, ever been 


at once so lavish and so procrastinating in his distribution 
of stars and ribbons as Mr. Lloyd George ?—is that the by- 
election difficulty still looms forbiddingly. Much as some 
people might wish to think otherwise, the delay has in truth 
nothing to do with Canada’s demonstration against titles. 
Although hopeful that, following the precedent of the armis- 
tice rejoicings, their stock will again rise with the peace 
celebrations, Ministers are none the less convinced that not 
till then will it be safe to test popular feeling. 
* * 


Are we within sight of the day when there will be no 
more leaders in Parliament, but only periodically chosen 
chairmen of ies? Though the leadership or strong 
man system is perhaps in no immediate jeopardy, it is 
interesting to see that the movement against it has at least 
reached Ulster, where a promise that Sir Edward Carson 
would retire into private life if the electors of East Antrim 
would only return a certain candidate as their member 
has been promptly followed by the candidate’s triumphant 
return. This may have been bribery on Sir Edward’s 
part, or on his behalf, but I am sure no one would call it 
corruption, especially as it now seems doubtful whether his 
side of the contract is to be completed. All the same, the 
movement goes on, and leaderless parties may yet be the 
rule. Up to the present Mr. Asquith is not even M.P.; 
Mr. Lloyd George still dallies in Paris while the Coalition 
crumbles; Mr. George Lambert has probably forgotten 
that he was ever elected to lead the Parliamentary Liberals, 
just as the latter have certainly long since forgotten that 
they ever elected Mr. Lambert; while, as for the Unionist 
leadership, who can tell at the moment which of the two 
has the more slippery foothold—Mr. Law or Mr. Churchill ? 

JADE. 


Correspondence 


KOLCHAK 


To the Editor of Tat New STaTEsMAN. 

Srir,—I must apologise if, in my letter of last week, I left it 
to be understood that Mr. Branting had spoken, when I saw 
him last, in favour of the Kolchak enterprise. What he did 
was, as I said, to confirm me in the impression that Kolchak 
was receiving much support from democratic quarters. I did 
not think it necessary to add that he deplored that state of things 
as much as you would yourself, if you did not deny its existence. 

May I also say something on a point on which many British 
friends of Republican Russia feel strongly? In your comment 
on my letter you refuse to Savinkoff, Tchaikovsky and Bour- 
zeff—whom I mentioned as examples of known pro-Kolchak 
democrats—the name of revolutionary leaders. 

In using it, I had in mind the revolution which Taz New Strares- 
MAN welcomed as “ the greatest event that is likely to happen 
in the lifetime of any of us,” and which was (as I think) temporarily 
ruined by the act of violence of January, 1918. These men 
were leaders in that revolution, which they had worked for, 
and suffered for, all their lives. You say that Savinkoff “ is 
now a ‘ reactionary’ in almost the most extreme sense of the 
word,” that Bourzeff is “‘a monarchist and has no following at 
all,” and that Tchaikovsky—this is apparently conclusive upon 
his claim to be a democrat—is “ irrevocably committed to the 
policy of Western interventions.” 

May I say that I am as much against that intervention as 
you are, and that I include in it the assumption by ourselves 
of the prejudices and the language of Russian political quarrels ? 
Surely we can set a value on the standing of these or any other 
Russian patriots without employing terms which they would 
certainly regard as insulting, as implying that they have be- 
trayed a cause to which they have given so much. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the expulsion of Savinkoff from 
the Social Revolutionary Party in 1917, which you mention, 
is a definite fact. But what does it prove? It is a fact that 
Malinovski, the leader of the Bolsheviks in the Fourth Duma, 
was not expelled from that party when he was accused of being 
a police spy, a committee under the presidency of Lenin having 
investigated the charges and found that there was “ absolutely 
no ground for doubting the political honesty’ of Malinovski. 
But one of the first things established by examination of the 
police records after the revolution was that he had been in the 
pay of the Okhrana for years.—Yours, etc., 

E. C. BENTLEY. 


28 Lymington Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
June 9th. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY’S AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—The fact that, as past and prospective Labour Party 
candidate, I am holding a series of twenty meetings (open-air) 
in twenty agricultural villages in this constituency, and am also 
busy with a discussion on Agriculture in the local paper, must be 
my excuse for wishing to have a word upon this very important 
subject. Certain things are perfectly clear :— 

(a) The maintenance of the labourer’s new status must be 
made secure. 

(6) A reasonable living for the farmer must also be made 
secure. 

(c) The landowner is certain to claim that his position shall 
also be made secure. 

(d) In the interest of (b) and (c) it may be taken that, as in 
the case of coal, the capitalist standard will be based 
upon the poorer-paying concerns, so that all the surplus 
profits from richer soils and better management will be 
taken from the consumer as part of the legitimate haul. 


For every shilling paid in extra wages the profiteers will aim at 
getting eighteenpence, more or less, with which to pay the 
shilling. In this game they have so far been successful, as witness 
the allowance by the Food Ministry of 23s. 9d. profit per sack of 
flour to the bakers as against 10s. as a satisfying pre-war rate— 
one simple illustration of the “ Control” outlook. 

It must be admitted that a guaranteed living to the farmer is 
as reasonable as a guaranteed wage to the labourer. National 
sentiment will also for the present insist upon a return to the 
landowner. 
kept working. But the basis of calculation upon which subsidy 
and Government Control are put through involve shameless 
profiteering and the nullification, in its degree, of any expected 
benefit from a rise in wages; hence the too familiar “ vicious 
circle.” 

A Labour Party Agriculture Policy will be no policy at all unless 
it can secure a definite and permanent improvement in the workers’ 
standard of life. This cannot be done if profiteering continues 
to prevent a real advance in wages, and it remains necessary to 
advocate, as Mr. Herbert A. Day does, that the labourer’s shorter 
hours shall be elongated by voluntary toil upon the spade culture 
of forty rods of garden—a pretty heavy dose of recreation for 
anyone, specially for the farm worker ! 

When boiled down, does not the problem come to this: At 
what price can we have cheap food from the Dominions and 
secure a good standard of life for the farm worker ? Need that 
price involve either corn duties or a subsidy that will enrich the 
owners and farmers of our richer lands ? 

If I attempted to suggest an agricultural policy by resolution 
it would be in some such words as follow :— 

** Inasmuch as the nation has no right to ask for food at a cost 
that involves the denial of reasonable life and leisure to its own 
land workers, and, further, that the owners and farmers of the 
nation’s richer lands have no moral right to extra profits on 
account of accidental ownership; it is declared that common 
justice demands the nationalisation of land and agriculture (with 
greater regard for social justice than for personal privilege) with 
a view to equitably meeting the balance between the pooled 
losses and gains.” 

In the meantime, drastic dealing with all discoverable profiteer- 
ing is urgent, and the appointment of a Commission of the sort 
that will fearlessly dig to the bottom of the facts, paving the 
way to the kind of legislation that only the Labour Party in 
power is likely to initiate—Yours, etc., 

Hemel Hempstead. 

June 6th, 


JESSE HAWKES. 


To the Editor of THe NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In none of the letters born of the excellent but incom- 
plete article in your issue of May 3rd by “S. L. B.” can I 
trace any path that can be taken to guide the country out of 
the slough that past lack of efficient drainage of agricultural schemes 
and ideas, together with the dragging over, slippered, of the 
rough-shod vehicles of party politics and controversy, has made 
of the erstwhile well mettled industry of England. 

Not a large proportion of the thought extended to agriculture 
is allotted to the farmer by Labour writers; they fail again, 
as ever before, in refusing to realise that vitally necessary policy 
of employer and employed working absolutely together and in 
strict conjunction with graduated allowances. 


In some form the principle of subsidy is likely to be . 


The labourer is promised wages on practically the same basis 
as his town brethren, quite regardless of the fact that he lives 
in the country, where the living is not so high, and, in addition, 
receives several benefits that are entirely the outcome of good 
nature on the part of farmers—such as gardens, garden produce 
and drink while he works, also, in many cases, lunch. 

“R. M.,” on May 24th, states that the Government could only 
offer to the labourers 25s. per week (he quite omits the well- 
known facts I have mentioned above); but 25s. is not the 
minimum . 6d. is the correct amount. The total weekly 
income of the farm labourer would be, therefore :— 





Ss &.4 

Wages .. 116 6 
Vegetables 0 5 0 
Drink .. oe 8 © 
Total 23 6 


Is that a bad wage for a man who is also given a cottage at a 
nominal rent ? 

In the harvest time when it is vitally necessary, for the sake 
of the whole country, the labourers work longer hours for which 
they receive correspondingly larger wages. 

“R. M.” offers the labourers a possibility of small holdings at 
nominal rents, with the opportunity of borrowing money from 
a National Agricultural Bank. Rather a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence I think; always the fear of a bad year that would swallow 
up his borrowed capital and leave him worse off than before. 

I suggest that a general system of small holdings would benefit 
only districts locally, as the small farmers would be unable to 
raise a sufficient quantity of any one produce to make the selling 
and despatching to towns far away sufficiently profitable. 

The big farmers would lose their labourers and either sell 
their farms to be divided into small holdings, or sell them to 
erstwhile profiteers who would produce nothing that is profitable 
to others. 

To bring back the agricultural market to England it is neces- 
sary, above all things, to help, primarily, the larger farmers to 
make the Government realise that the dominating factor is 
Nature, to whom all must bow; there can be no question of 
shorter hours, it can only be a question of payment for hours 
worked. 

Eliminate the farmer’s necessity of paying Excess Profit Duty, 
solve the rent problems and improve the basis upon which he 
pays Income Tax; then, and only then, will he be able to reply 
adequately to the demands of the labourer. 

I would point out that in a large number of cases a bad year 
for farmers means a loss of capital, whereas in other trades and 
professions it only means loss of profit.—Yours, etc., 

Kidderminster. J. G. Downton. 

May 27th. 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The need for a Labour policy for Agriculture cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon. But the outstanding fact of the 
situation is this, that the Labour Party knows next to nothing 
about agriculture and its economic possibilities and limitations. 
Indeed, these are matters of which even our experts know little 
enough. And until there is more knowledge to go upon it is 
mere speculation to assert that wages can or cannot be further 
raised without subsidising the farmer. But it is the impression 
of many of us that any raising of the present wage of 38s. 6d. a 
week of 54 hours will kill agriculture, even under the most 
efficient management : that help from the State would then be, 
indeed is now, indispensable. 

The fact that during the last few years before the war, while 
wages were at 17s. and 18s. a week, the farmers were prospering 
greatly, has generated such suspicion in the minds of the workers 
that the tendency among some is to consider that the profits 
of farming are like a spring whose waters cannot fail. The only 
way to expose this fallacy is through publicity. 

Profits and losses and all the information that can be supplied 
by large farmers and small must be investigated by a Commission 
similar to the Coal Commission, and with as much publicity. 
Then a fair basis for wages will be found and the best form for an 
agricultural subsidy can be decided upon. 

But this leaves untouched the case of the market gardeners. 
Probably when the urban dweller speaks of “ agriculture ” he 
vaguely includes all cultivation of land; market-gardening 
does not occur to him . This, however, stands in 
quite a different position. It is one thing to give State aid to 
wheat-growing and meat and milk production, but quite another 
thing to subsidise the growing of carrots and onions! Here the 
policy of a national subsidy is clearly out of the question. And 
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yet help for market-gardening will have to be forthcoming if 
that, too, is not to be killed. 

The very best markets possible are necessary if land put down 
in vegetables is to pay a wage of 88s. 6d. for a 54-hour week to 
the laziest and stupidest of its workers. Instead of which, the 
markets are spoiled by foreign imports. Take asparagus, for 
instance. French asparagus came in this season and took the 
best prices, and by the time the English was ready the asparagus- 
eating public was tired of it and clamouring for the next French 
dainty. And so it constantly happens. It may be argued that 
luxury vegetables such as asparagus (which the Board of Agri- 
culture states to be among the least beneficial to human existence) 
are not necessary to the nation’s well-being. But then it must be 
remembered that these pay for the cheaper ones. The relatively 
high price of “grass” enables cabbages to be grown for the 
“masses.” Common vegetables alone, under the best present 
methods available to the ordinary grower, could not possibly 
pay a 38s. 6d. wage. Or take tomatoes. For the last two or 
three years the English market has not been flooded by foreign 
tomatoes, and a fair price for home-grown stuff has resulted. 
But this will cease directly the old conditions obtain. 

In the past, vegetable-growing has actually, if not apparently, 
been a parasitic trade, for it has failed to provide a decent living 
wage for its workers; and this not so much because employers 
have piled up profits (where is the Market-Garden Peer?) as 
because vegetables have been sold too cheaply. The county of 
Sussex is possibly second to none in its standard of ground 
cultivation. And its people are jealous in their love of the soil. 
It is therefore extremely significant to find, as is the case, one 
of its foremost market gardeners, born and bred to the soil, 
actually relinquishing land in view of the coming difficulty of 
making a living. 

Doubtless the situation could be eased for the market gardener 
by better transport facilities, and also by the establishment of 
a municipal market. But this will not be enough. It seems to 
some of us who hitherto have accepted Free Trade like the Ten 
Commandments that a certain amount of protection from foreign 
competition will be absolutely necessary. And we are greatly 
hoping that in formulating its land policy the Labour Party 
will look at things on their merits, and not according to pre- 
conceived ideas.—Yours, etc., R.D.S. 

Sussex. 


THE ROLE OF THE MAYFLY 


To the Editor of Tae New SrTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—At the end of his fascinating article on Mayflies, Professor 
Arthur Thomson has the following :—‘* And what is the role of 
Mayflies in the economy of nature? That is not far to seek. . . 
In their larval life . . . . they form a staple article of food of 
fresh-water fishes, and are particularly valuable ” because, their 
generations overlapping, they do this all the year round. Which, 
I think, may be fairly interpreted to mean that the modifications 
of this species are to be explained by advantages secured by 
another. Now Darwin was willing to rest his whole case on this 
issue. He said that if a single instance of one species being 
modified for the advantage of another could be adduced, his 
entire scheme of Natural Selection fell to the ground. Professor 
Thomson clearly considers that he has discovered such an 
instance, and, no doubt, he is fully aware of the implication—viz., 
that he has, by Darwin’s own admission, destroyed the case for 
Natural Selection. 

At the same time, it is pretty clear what Darwin would have 
had to say about it—viz., that the success of the Mayfly in the 
struggle for existence shows that its modifications were to iis own 
advantage; and that this is obviously and sufficiently their 
explanation. Darwin would say that there is one role for every 
species and one only—to secure its own survival.—Yours, etc., 

Willersey, Glos. Georce HookHaM. 

June 10th. 

[This appears to be only a question of the use of words. It 
is surely permissible to say that the role of vegetation in the 
economy of nature is to transmute the nitrogen of the atmo- 
sphere into a form in which it can be utilised as food by the 
animal kingdom, without thereby implying that vegetation has 
been modified (apart, of course, from recent artificial selection) 
for the specific purpose of serving the interests of the animal 
kingdom.—Ep. N.S8.] 


CHEKHOV’S SEAGULL 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesman. 

Smm,—The Art Theatre of Moscow commands respect, and 
therefore (though in a lesser degree) the history of Mr. Lykiardo- 
poulos as a playgoer will arouse interest. Unhappily his view of 


Mme. Donnet’s recent performance of The Seagull appears to be 
narrowed, instead of widened, by his own experiences. The 
younger generation ages fast; there is no conservatism so 
obstinate as that of yesterday’s reformer. It is commonly the 
pioneer who cannot see the wood of imagination for the trees of 
his own discovery. 

At the Haymarket the other day we witnessed—if I may also 
launch upon personal impressions—a distinguished performance 
of a play which is in no respect sacrosanct or traditional, but 
which is accessible to fresh interpretation, and will gain in 
dignity by every light which is sincerely cast upon it. When this 
is said, all is said; it becomes needless to discuss with Mr. 
Lykiardopoulos the details to which he takes exception. Since, 
however, he attaches due weight to the approval of an audience, 
it is proper to add that this was very warmly manifested at the 
Haymarket. It would, however, require a more than English 
(perhaps a Russian ?) demonstration of applause to acquaint the 
Press with the merits of Chekhov.—Yours, etc., 

AsuLey DUKEs. 

11 Crossfield Road, London, N.W. 8. 


THE TRANSLITERATION OF RUSSIAN 


To the Editor of Tae New STaresMAN. 

Str,—I wonder if Mr. Lykiardopoulos will be so good as to 
explain why in his article in your current issue on the recent pro- 
duction of Chekhov’s The Seagull, he transliterates the same 
Russian character in two different ways in two consecutive lines 
—viz., in the names Chekov and Ivanoff. 

I observe, too, that in a different article in your paper the same 
character is transliterated “ch” and “tch” in Kolchak and 
Tchicherin, while you recently spelt the word usually written 
Ekaterinoslav as Jekaterinoslav. 

It is of great importance that the transliteration of Russian 
words should be regularised ; more can be done to achieve this 
if responsible and informed writers will take care to avoid incon- 
sistencies than by mere resolutions and pamphlet production on 
the part of learned societies.—Yours, etc., 

Eric G. UNDERWOOD. 

Farnham Common, Bucks. 

[But how are “responsible and informed writers" to take care 
to avoid inconsistencies if they do not happen to know the 
Russian spelling.—Ep. N.S.?] 


THE GREAT SUMMONS 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. R. J. Walker asks if there is amy chance that a 
Chinese poem of the 4th cent. B.c. could have come—via 
Sanscrit or otherwise—into the hands of Theocritus a century 
later. His question is addressed to students of Chinese anti- 
quities, and I respectfully await their answer ; but meanwhile I 
should give as definite a negative as the natural caution of a 
classical scholar will permit. 

The Greeks were the most insular race, outside savagery and 
England, that the world has ever seen ; very few of them knew a 
word of any language but his own, and those only in the interests 
of commerce and the lower walks of diplomacy. The influences of 
extraneous literatures on the Greek writers are almost non- 
existent : in Theocritus there is no trace of familiarity with the 
romantic novels of ancient Egypt; and in Meleager, hottest of 
love poets, though he lived in Gadara, you may search in vain for 
an echo of the Song of Songs. 

There is but a single instance where probability seems to me to 
point the other way, and then the case is that of a Roman and 
not of a Greek (and we know later from St. Jerome’s masterpiece 
how Hebrew and Roman cultures could breed a new life). I can 
see no other rationalistic explanation of Virgil's Fourth Eclogue 
than that at first or second hand he had had knowledge of a copy 
of the Septuagint Isaiah, perhaps brought to Italy or European 
Greece by a Jewish trader.—Yours, etc., 


Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


THE LATE MR. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—The late Mr. George W. E. Russell has by his will 
bequeathed his letters and papers to me. His intention was that 
I should write his memoir. This I hope to do, and I shall be 
grateful if you will allow me to ask, through your columns, those 
of your readers who have letters from Mr. Russell to allow me to 
see them and copy them. I will keep them most carefully and 
return them as soon as they are copied.—Yours, etc. 

Bainton Rectory, Driffield. S. L. OLiarp. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 
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Miscellany 


THE DANIEL JAZZ’ 
(Dedicated to Isadora Bennett.) 


i) ~ the Mede was a king and a_ Beginning with a 
wonder. strain of Dixie. 
His eye was proud and his voice 
was thunder. 
He kept bad lions in a monstrous den. 
He fed up the lions on Christian men. 


Daniel was the chief hired man of the With a touch 
land. of Alexander's 
He stirred up the Jazz in the palace band. Ragtime Band. 
He whitewashed the cellar. He shovelled 
in the coal. 
And Daniel kept a praying :—‘‘ Lord save my soul.” 
And Daniel kept a praying :—‘ Lord save my soul.” 
And Daniel kept a praying :—‘‘ Lord save my soul.” 


Daniel was the butler, swagger and swell. 

He ran up-stairs. He answered the bell. 

And he would let in whoever came a-calling : 

Saints so holy, scamps so appalling. 

“Old man Ahab leaves his card. 

Elisha and the bears are awaiting in the yard. 

Here comes Pharo and his snakes a-calling. 

Here comes Cain and his wife a-calling— 

Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego for tea. 

Here comes Jonah and the whale and the sea. 

Here comes St. Peter and his fishing-pole. 

Here comes Judas and his silver a-calling. 

Here comes old Beelzebub a-calling.” 

And Daniel kept a praying :—‘‘ Lord save my soul.” 
And Daniel kept a praying :—‘‘ Lord save my soul.” 
And Daniel kept a praying :—‘‘ Lord save my soul.” 


His sweetheart and his mother were Christian and meek. 
They washed and ironed for Darius every week. 


One Thursday he met them at the door,— 
Paid them as usual, but acted sore. 


He said :—“ Your boy is a dead little pigeon. 
He’s a good hard worker, but he talks religion.” 
And he showed them Daniel in the lions’ cage, 
Daniel standing quietly, the lions in a rage. 

His good old mother cried :— 

“Lord save him.” 

And Daniel’s tender sweetheart cried :— 

“Lord save him.” 


And she was a golden lily in the dew, 

And she was as sweet as an apple on the tree, 
And she was as fine as a melon in the cornfield, 
Gliding and lovely as a ship on the sea. 

Gliding and lovely as a ship on the sea. 

She prayed to the Lord :— 

‘Send Gabriel, Send Gabriel.” 


King Darius said to the lions :— 
‘‘ Bite Daniel, Bite Daniel. 
Bite him. Bite him. Bite him.” 





* Mr. Vachel Lindsay, the author of these verses is an American 
whose originality and Lm at least are indisputable. The Daniel 
Jazz is one amongst several poems in which he has endeavoured to 
get the atmosphere of n prayer meetings. Its ne do not come 
-~4 —— it is read read properly. It should be recited with 

gusto and rbythmical stress in a fair-sized company, and when 

the re c repetitive passages come the audience should join in as it joins in 

Wilkie Bard—though not perhaps, as the author suggests, 

wa ti infinitum. But the passage about the Suesthenst must be done 
very tenderly. 





Let the audience 
join in repeating 
ad infinitum. 


Thus roared the lions :— 
“We want Daniel, Daniel, Daniel, 
We want Daniel, Daniel, Daniel. 


Grrrrrrrrrr 
Grrrrrrrrrr” 


And Daniel did not frown, 
Daniel did not cry. 
He kept on looking at the sky. 


And the Lord said to Gabriel :— 
“Go chain the lions down, 

Go chain the lions down, 

Go chain the lions down, 

Go chain the lions down.” 


Repeat ad infin- 
tum, or at least, 
ten minutes, to 
the old negro tune 
about “ Chain the 
lions down.” The 
audience joining 
in. 

And Gabriel chained the lions, 

And Gabriel chained the lions, 

And Gabriel chained the lions. 


And Daniel got out of the den, 
And Daniel got out of the den, 
And Daniel got out of the den. 


And Darius said: ‘‘ You’re a Christian child.” 
And Darius said: ‘“ You’re a Christian child.” 
And Darius said: ‘‘ You’re a Christian child.” 


And gave him his job again, 
And gave him his job again, 
And gave him his job again. 
NicHoLtas VACHEL Linpsay. 


THE NOVEL AS PICTURE 


URELY one of the simplest examples of the unity 
S of art is the analogy between fiction writing and 
painting; familiar as that between time of life 

and the seasons, or facial expression and the weather, 
while of course much closer than these. Good critics, 
cogitate as they will, can hardly avoid exhausted expressions 
like “local colour” and “ character drawing.” And yet, 
familiar though it be, this strong and obvious analogy has 
not to my knowledge been properly worked out. It seems 
never to be taken further than remarks like Jane Austen’s 
about her two square inches of ivory, or Mr. George Moore’s 
on 4E as a Corot in verse and prose. There should be 
interest in having a closer look at it. Every good Academy 
picture used to tell a story, but by no means every story 
constitutes a good picture ; many a worse criterion could 
be adopted than the force with which, when reading a 
novel, one was reminded of a picture—and the criterion 
would apply to the reader’s perception as well as to the 
book. Pictorial quality in the early Hardies catches the 
eye like the edge of a moon shadow. Under the Greenwood 
Tree was actually entitled a rural painting of the Dutch 
School ; which it is, although not wholly representative. 
There is none of the lively grossness, for instance; no 
Van Ostadian peasants vomiting or fighting on inn floors, 
none of Teniers’ tousling of willing waitress fraus, none 
even of the jocose, muscular, formidable types of Cornelius 
Bega. But how one’s mind contemplates, rather than 
learns of, the procession up Mellstock Lane, the jolting of 
the farmer’s wife in the spring cart just ahead on the road ! 
This prevailing trait reaches its utmost in Desperate Reme- 
dies, in the death of Cytherea Graye’s father. You are shown 
the fatal accident through the eyes of his poor daughter, 
and she sees it through a window, high up against the sky. 
This takes it, as it were, two removes away, and somehow 
the description of the lofty nest of scaffolding, the stumble, 
stagger and fall, come to the mind, as a camera obscura 
reflection of one’s friends strolling on the beach outside, 
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or as the tiny cathedral in the top of a penholder, does to 
the eye. You do not remember the passage afterwards so 
much as see the incident happening bare of all surrounding, 
and this independently of what sort of memory you have, 
whether, like the artist, you visualise recollections, or 
whether, like ordinary persons, your mental records seem 
to be not in illustration but in letterpress. By the young 
Hardy’s magic—pictorial quality is a job for the young 
man’s imagination—the words of the passage fuse into an 
image on the mind’s retina ; his effect being quite unanalys- 
able, like all choice art, the touches making it not to be 
detected, they are so fine. See how coarse are those of 
a certain best-selling bore-novelist—he dabs on sensuality 
by giving a girl red hair and making her father keep pigs ; 
to impress his popular lectience shoves in his holiday abroad 
or his classical dictionary, his sevenpenny translated Dante 
or what not. What daubing! It is like a music-hall make- 
up, like playing the Lady of the Camelias with a constant 
cough, like the conversation in a Margate boarding-house. 
To add to the wonder, Hardy’s tints are low ones, like those 
of an old hand-coloured print. 

Now where Dickens answers to a painter is in his high, 
heavy richness. His now well observed power of invention 
of extraordinary personalities is like a colour invention. 
“Even the minor characters,” as the good critics afore- 
mentioned would avoid writing, have striking colour— 
Wardle’s sealing-wax red, Skimpole’s ethereal blue, Quilp’s 
foul crab yellow. In fact, the minor characters are much 
more chromatic than the major ones. David Copperfield, 
Nicholas Nickleby, are plain enough, but the Mantalinis 
and Gamps are like bougainvilleas, or a flight of flame- 
crested cockatoos. Were it not for elaborate plot, many 
of Dickens’ tales would resemble the “tortoiseshell cat 
having a fit in a platter of tomatoes” of the American 
ambassador. Dickens is tropical, Turneresque. That be- 
comes evident when you compare him for colour with other 
novelists. No one else has quite his palette. Foreign 
congeners are far behind in this; the French Dickens for 
instance, M. Joyeux, pales beside even Bob Cratchit. 
Scott is not so vivid. Falstaff and his crew are, but of 
many things in which Shakespeare is hors concours this hap- 
pens to be one (besides which Shakespeare is not a novelist), 
Jorrocks seems to be but is not, because you gather the sense 
of him all through a long book. Run through Bleak House 
picking out the parts about Skimpole and they will hardly 
make up half a dozen pages. For pictorial quality is like 
wit, simplifying and compressing; compare any opera 
with the tale on which it is founded. It is the “ panto.”’ 
that spins things out. Jorrocks is to a Dickens character 
as a good panto. to an opera. 

Pictorial quality, says Freud, characterises dreams, 
infant recollections, and all recollections of those nearly 
allied classes, artists and savages. We do not think our 
dreams, we see them in pictures, like a cinema without 
the interpolated explanations in capital letters. When I 
cast back as far as I can, I see myself meditatively resting 
the left hand on the seat of a chair in the hall, my back 
to the front door, telling myself vaingloriously that whereas 
an uncle of mine was somewhat famed for being able to 
read at four years, I am only just four and have been able 
to read for a long time (probably about a fortnight). The 
incident sung by Locker Lampson (“ And that’s my earliest 
recollection”’), anecdotically attributed, too, to some bishop, 
of an infant in arms witnessing his nurse kissing a soldier 
and resolving to tell of her when able to speak, would be 
incredible even of an older child. It is too intellectual. 
Jacky of the Wurra-Gurra river had to very hard 
into the past before he could see himself being befriended 
by the athletic George. For the continuous cinema of 
the artistic memory see Ave, Salve, Vale passim. Con- 
trast it with John Stuart Mill’s autobiography! The 
painter in particular has this kind of memory, for it is 
almost a prerequisite. Tolstoi’s portraitist of Anna 
remembered all the faces he had ever seen. “Je garde 


dans la coeur et dans les yeux la copie de tous mes ouvrages ” 
—wrote a famous French artist. If a replica is wanted 
he can supply it without looking at the original. Pictorial 
quality is altogether a primeval trait, mysterious, atavis- 
tic, emotional, magical, compelling—its stimulus comparable 
to that of a familiar odour. Unearthly subjects often 
produce it. Even Henry James, so renowned for his file 
and his lens and his sophistication, gains by instinctively 
dropping them and taking to the brush, as he does in his 
wonderful ghost story, when Quint first appears, on the 
tower. Peter Schlemihl is full of pictorial quality, the 
best bit to my mind being the group of magnificoes enjoying 
the prospect from the top of the park, and the shabby 
apologetic man pulling marquees and things like that out 
of his pocket for them. Is it merely the citer’s mind, 
or was it artistic instinct on the part of the various authors 
which is responsible for the locales of the five pictorial 
passages which happen to have been cited—Hardy’s scaffold- 
ing, and lane, and gig, James’ tower, Chamisso’s hill—being 
all but one of them raised places? For height must act 
as a stage, excluding other objects from competing for 
notice, making the tableau more visible, dramatising, 
setting it where it cannot be hid. Probably the writer’s 
art is responsible. Remember that the exception, Mellstock 
lane, was traversed in the dark. The author throws light, 
as it were, only on his travellers, and surrounding darkness, 
like a frame, cuts off nearly everything else ; darkness is 
his thumb and forefinger circle round his picture. 
Illustrations to fiction may have been used first from a 
dim sense of the literary advantage of imparting pictorial 
quality where it was absent, of intensifying it when present. 
However, they never do the former and seldom the latter. 
One would not take the risk of looking at an illustrated 
Desperate Remedies. Contemporaneously, a man is not 
likely to be born capable of translating into line Hardy’s 
word picture of the sequence of watched watchers attending 
the husband-murderer (and now comes the afterthought 
that this too happened by night). Still less can the force 
of nature go so far as to bestow writing magic and drawing 
magic upon the same person, with the power of exercising 
them both in the same work. Auto-illustration is nearly 
always a failure; auto-illustrators cannot translate word into 
line or line into word any more than Marvell could translate 
the immortal passage of his Garden into Latin. Very 
wisely he did not try to make a complete hortus siccus ; 
at any rate he left the version for us with a “ Desunt multa ” 
in the middle of it. Even the man whose name has doubt- 
less been trembling on the tip of the objector’s tongue, 
illustrated the book of Job better than his own poems. 
When English literary critics begin to take in Jmago and read 
up its back numbers, begin to look through the window 
there opened for them upon the wonderland of the author’s, 
not to say the human, mind, they are to be envied. A 
professional and native knowledge of material the richest 
in the world, which from their new gained point of view is 
hardly touched! Not being, the majority of them, artists 
themselves, they will be hindered and prejudiced by no 
instinctive repugnance to science or natural resentment 
to being dissected; besides which the imaginative part 
of Freud’s scientific work is so large that it can interest 
many besides psychologists and doctors. On the Continent 
he has amongst his prominent disciples pure littérateurs, 
as, for example, Otto Rank. Professor Saintsbury tracing 
out in English the mighty ‘‘ double ” motive, Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch or Professor Herford on pictorial quality—which 
Andrew Lang would have marked for his own had he lived 
twenty years later—would result in something more than 
parerga. Meanwhile, a humble prediction may be made 
that there are in store some literary revaluations. Jane 
Austen no doubt felt as if she was painting, and of course 
her intensely feminine page is an epitome of domestic life 
amongst eighteenth century aristocrats, and of the female 
mind. But there is in it no gleam of the true rare primitive 
pictorial quality. W. C. Rivers. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is not a new thing to write letters from or dialogues 
between dead or legendary people. Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and ancients have ) sel it; possibly 

Czecho-Slovaks, but I do not know. Lucian was an amusing 
model; Landor, Lang and Traill are familiar; and some 
— correspondence between a great diversity of antique 
and modern shades was produced by Mr. Thos. Brown, 
once so popular, now so forgotten, the nearest approach the 
age of Anne and George produced to the late talented 
‘Pitcher ” of the Pink ’Un. The possibilities of the form, 
however, for the p ses of satire and surprise, are not 
likely to be exhausted. A hundred years hence somebody 
will be writing dialogues between Robert Browning and 
Nietzsche. In our own day I do not know anybody who 
has done the thing better than Mr. Maurice Baring. 


* * * 


Before the war Mr. Baring published three volumes of 
short, light compositions which in various fashions put words 
into the mouths of the dead. These were: Lost Diaries, 
Dead Letters and Diminutive Dramas. Those who possess 
them cherish them as men of taste always cherish good 
books which are not so well known as they ought to be. I 
think that it was in the first that there appeared the Diary 
of an English Governess during the nch Revolution 
(she hardly knew the Revolution was on), which a friend 
back from Petrograd told me was a far more truthful picture 
of the first year of the Russian Revolution than anythin 
that had been published here; and the second contain 
The Mycene Papers, which disclosed the inner history of the 
Paris and Helen affair. The third, the book of small 
dramas, some of which are frequently played in America, 
was, taken all through, the most uniformly amusing of the 
three. A new edition (2s. 6d. net) has just been issued by 
Martin Secker, and I hope the publisher will reprint the 
others in similar form. For they are all quite as reading 
as they were when they first came out in the columns of the 
Morning Post. It seems a long time ago. The South 
African and Manchurian wars were recent memories; Mr. 
Baring and Mr. Belloc were each filling weekly columns in 
the Post, Mr. Belloc with Hills and the Sea and his other earl 
essays; and on Fridays Andrew Lang, always wahoon f 
high-spirited, and combative, frequently highly discursive, 
thumped a world of antagonists with whom he differed 
about ghosts, totems, border ballads, and Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

* * * 

Mr. Baring’s little plays are all much of a length, and the 
majority are comic representations, in prose, of historical 
or legendary characters in action. neas parts from 
Dido, Theseus from Ariedne; Jason wriggles out of his 
marriage with Medea, Charles VI. plays cards with his family, 
Xanthippe scolds Socrates whose every answer taps a fresh 
torrent, Velasquez paints his Venus, Odysseus wheedles 
Iphigenia into consenting to be sacrificed, Queen Eleanor 
has a fracas with Fair Rosamund. A few are somethin, 
other or something more. Some are eres an 
their characters invented. And two are parodies. Of these 
one is as good a burlesque of Maeterlinck (not a difficult 
butt) as has ever been written, and in the other Mr. Baring 
succeeds beautifully in the harder task of writing an Eliza- 
bethan play. The subject is the death of Alexander the 
Great ; the manner is the manner not (except here and there) 
of Shakespeare but of his lesser and more ranting contem- 
poraries. There is a touch of the Marlowe of Tamerlane. 
Alexander’s long and eloquent speeches have too much of 
the old magic to amuse; the parody is most entertaining 
where the originals are most palpably weak and bombastic. 
For instance : 

Statrra. My Lord, I come to say a last farewell. 
Perchance the lying mist which seal’d thine eyes 
Shall dissipate and we may be aton’d ; 
= ad to false —— wo ge oety 

0 , 
Her bectard’® py Sakae 
Roxana. Hence! Hence, foul murd’ress, hence ! 
Thou cursed thief who in the midnight season 
Dost come to filch Great Alexander’s soul 
With mixture dire of hellish property, 





Begone! Thy treason is made palpable, 
Thy baleful juice is harmless as pure water, 
And thy dread weapon, turning on thyself, 
Shall compass thine own ignomy. 
This last word is a good one. I hope it exists. 


* * * 


Two of the best for acting purposes are minute modern 
comedies. The Drawback is a conversation between a 
secs of lovers in the park, in which a most horrible reve- 
ation is made in a tantalisingly mysterious way. The 
Greek Vase is a bitter little scene between an artist and a 
dealer. Don Juan’s Failure—Don Juan, drawn precisely 
as he must have been, comes up against an English ingénue— 
would also go well. Of the > om I fancy for amateur 
actors Catherine Parr, The Rehearsal, After Euripides, 
Electra, Calpurnia’s Dinner Party, and King Alfred's Neat 
Herd. The dinner party is especially charming. Czsar 
and Calpurnia have arranged a dinner party. To their 
annoyance they receive an invitation from Lucullus for the 
same evening and wish they could put their guests off. But 
one by one the guests—who have also been asked by the 
great gastronome—send notes of excuse, excepting Brutus 
and Portia, whom Lucullus has not asked. The Cezsars 
decide to put these two off until a later date and go to 
Lucullus’s themselves. 


Casar. That’s all right. I will write to Lucullus and say we 
will come, if he has still got room for us. 

CatpuRNIA. Just as you like; but remember that Brutus is 
touchy and that Portia never forgives. 


Yery likely something of that sort was at the bottom of the 
assassination. The sequel is Lucullus’s dinner. He has 
trouble in the kitchen; orders a small exquisite dinner for 
himself at an early hour; and for his guests sends out to a 
restaurant. The caterer delivers precisely the dinner left 
on his hands by the cancelling of Cesar’s party. But no 
doubt the guests didn’t realise it. 
co * x 


Catherine Parr is mild farce: a dialogue between 
Henry VIII. and his last wife as to a watery egg the monarch 
has been given for breakfast. 


Kinc Henry. One would have thought that a woman of your 
experience might at least know how to boil an . I hate a watery 
egg. (Pensively.) Poor dear Katie used to boil eggs beautifully. 
CaTHERINE. Do you mean Catherine Howard or Katharine of 

Aragon ? 

This effort, I think, does not come into the category of 
dramas in which an attempt has seriously been made to 
re-create historical characters and scenes. But I think that 
the scene showing a rehearsal of Macbeth, and the part 
—— therein by the modest, amiable, able and adaptable 
author is almost certainly accurate, and could be studied 
to advantage by all Shakespeare’s biographers. 


* * * 


Shakespeare writes the most beautiful passage in the play 
to order whilst somebody else is reading his (very small) 
part. The actors and Burbage behave most a I in 
character, demanding ———. quarrelling about 
words, suggesting cuts and alterations, getting the same 
lines wrong repeatedly. This is an extract from this tragic 
little episode which would go most beautifully as a curtain- 
raiser : 
Enter Mr. BursaGe, who plays Macbeth. 
Mr. Bursace. That scene doesn’t go. Now don’t you think 
Macbeth had better walk in his sleep instead of Lady Macbeth ? 
Tse Stace Manacer. That’s an idea. 3 
Tue Propucer. I think the whole scene might be cut. It’s 
uite unnecessary. 
. Lapy Macsets. Then I shan’t come on in the whole of the 
fifth act. If that scene’s cut I shan’t play at all. . 
Tue Stace MANAGER. We're thinking of transferring the scene 
to Macbeth. (To the Aurnor). It wouldn’t need much al . 
Would you mind rewriting that scene, Mr. Shakespeare ? it 
wouldn’t want much alteration. You'd have to change that Jjine 
about Arabia. Instead of this “‘ little hand,” you might say : All 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this horny hand.” I’m not 
sure it isn’t more effective. 
THE pune. - var > might get a laugh. 
Mr. BuRBAGE. ot if I play it. 
Tue Autsor. I think it’s more likely that Lady Macbeth would 
walk in her sleep, but—— 


I wish that with his gift for comic writing Mr. Baring would 


attempt something on the same lines as these dramas but a 
little longer. Sotomon EAGLe. 
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A MODERN MUSICIAN 
Musings and Memories of a Musician. By Sm Grorcr 
HENSCHEL, Mus.Doc. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Sir George Henschel is little more than a name to the 
younger generation, to whom he is only known as a once 
famous singer and conductor. They have never heard 
him sing or conduct, but they may now read his reminis- 
cences, and the impression they will get is that he must 
have been an extraordinarily fine singer. But considered 
as the musings of a musician who was a great singer, this 
book is disappointing in its entire lack of considered 
criticism of songs. Sir George Henschel might have told us 
what he thought of modern developments in songwriting, of 
the value of the words, of that vexed question, whether 
good or bad poems make the best songs, whether it is impor- 
tant to hear the words or not, whether the musician should 
endeavour to repeat in music the effect got by the poet with 
words either more or less successfully, or whether he should 
entirely ignore the poet’s intentions, and give expression to the 
mood the poem suggested, using the verse as a mere “ form” 
for his music. These are but a few casual suggestions on a 
subject which has been greatly neglected, and a singer who 
is so extraordinary as to be also a musician and a man of 
culture ought to have had much to tell us of value; but 
there is not a word about these or any of the hundreds of 
other points worth discussing by musicians generally, and 
of particular interest to composers and singers, in the whole 
book. The only allusion to the subject is in a short con- 
versation with Brahms—of whom Sir George Henschel 
was an intimate friend—in which Brahms states that 
Loewe is overrated in Vienna, where they place him beside 
Schubert in his songs and above Schubert in his ballads, 
overlooking the fact that ‘‘ what with the one is genius, 
with the other is merely talented craft.” Brahms con- 
tinues with some sound advice on the importance of “a 
healthy, powerful bass” and recommends “no heavy 
dissonances on the unaccentuated parts of the bar”; and 
then, speaking of Schubert’s setting of Goethe’s songs, says: 
“Schubert’s Suleika songs are to me the only instances 
where the power and beauty of Goethe’s words have been 
enhanced by the music. All other of Goethe’s poems seem 
to me so perfect in themselves that no music can improve 
them.” This is interesting; it is a modest attitude for a 
great composer, almost too modest, and shows that Brahms 
with all his genius was no breaker of new paths. 

Sir George’s only comment on this conversation is to the 
effect that Brahms always set music to poems in themselves 
beautiful, and he even forgets to reference it in his index, 
which contains the names of neither Goethe, Loewe nor 
Schubert. A lack of intellectual curiosity about form is a 
characteristic of Germans, and Sir George, brought up in 
the German school, evidently shares it. As it is a deficiency 
we have in common with the Germans, it is worth while 
pointing it out. 

Once this first disappointment at the absence of any 
comprehensive criticism of songs is past, it will be found 
that Sir George has written an extremely attractive book. 
He relates an anecdote told to him by Brahms to illus- 
trate the simple-mindedness of Brahms’ father, who was a 
double-bass player in the Municipal Orchestra of Hamburg, 
and who used to increase his scanty income by copying 
music in his leisure hours. ‘‘ He was sitting in his room at 
the top of the house one fine day with the door wide open, 
writing out the parts of an orchestral score, when in walked 
a tramp, begging. He looked up at him quickly without 
interrupting his work, and, in his very pronounced Hamburg 
dialect, said: ‘I cannot give you anything, my dear man. 
Besides, don’t you know it’s very wrong of you to come into 
@ room in this way? How easily might you not have 
taken my overcoat that’s hanging in the hall! Get out, 
and don’t do it again!’ The tramp humbly apologised 
and left him. When a few hours later he wanted to go out 
for a walk, the overcoat had, of course, disappeared.” 

A similar naiveté is characteristic of Sir George Hensche 


himself, and gives his book a peculiar charm. This charm 

and an intelligent interest in art and life that would be 

astounding in an English singer, are well shown in the 
following extract : 

It was at the Accademia delle Belle Arti in Florence, through 

the glorious rooms of which I was walking one morning, that my 

attention was attracted by a modestly attired young man standing 


before a huge easel on a scaffold and copying a large altar-painting 
by Andrea del Sarto. I had watched him already from a distance, 


as he appeared to be particularly, earnestly absorbed in his work, 
and in coming nearer to him I was greatly struck by the uncommon 
freedom of his manner of copying. Most of the people who copy 
pictures in galleries you see bending over their work, evidently 
intent upon slavish imitation. This young man seemed to be looking 
at his objects—four over-life-size saints—as at living models, 
and having taken in just what he wanted for the moment, boldly 
putting his impressions on the canvas before him, spontaneously, 
as it were, with the result that his copy, besides being truthful in 
every detail, seemed to breathe the very spirit of the original ; 
to such an extent, indeed, that to-day, looking at it with the colours 
in these twenty-nine years mellowed down to a rich maturity, one 
would find it difficult to realise one was standing before a copy. 
Well, I thought how beautiful that picture would look hanging in 
the hall of my house in Bedford Gardens, and ventured to address 
the young man, asking him whether in making that copy he was per- 
haps executing an order. His answer being, *‘ No, he was doing 
it merely as a study,” I went further: ‘* Would he mind doing 
the copy for me?” ‘* Not at all—very pleased.” The price 
asked being as modest and agreeable as the young man himself, 
the bargain was made there and then. I gave him the addiess to 
which to send the picture, or rather pictures, for there was another 
smaller one, of two lovely ‘* putti,” completing the set and he, 
in return, gave me his card, Cuartes Hotnoyp. 

So I had given a commission to the future Director of the National 
Gallery. 

After this it is not surprising to learn that Sir George 
Henschel was an intimate friend of Brahms, Professor 
Huxley, Alma Tadema, Sargent and Henry James, of all 
of whom he has stories to tell. The most interesting of 
his memories are those concerned with Brahms, whose well- 
known hatred of all ‘‘ nonsense ’’ is again vividly revealed. 
He gives an amusing saying of Brahms, made once when 
he was speaking disparagingly of some recently published 
compositions by a well-known member of the highest 
aristocracy : ‘‘ Why, dear Henschel, let me warn you to 
be more cautious when speaking of a nobleman’s composi- 
tions, for you can never know who did’em!” Some remarks 
of Brahms on Wagner’s Ring might be quoted here. Sir 
George Henschel had been speaking of some things he 
especially liked: 

** Certainly,” said Brahms, ‘* these are fine things, but I can’t 
help it, somehow or other they do not interest me. What you just 
hummed is no doubt beautiful ; and when Siegmund in the Valkyrie 
pulls the sword out of the tree, that’s fine too ; but it would in my 
opinion be really powerful and carry one away if it all concerned, 
let us say, young Buonaparte, or some other hero who stands nearer 
to our sensibilities, has a closer claim to our affection. And then 
that stilled, bombastic language : ‘ As Brunnhild’s Filsen .. .’ 
he recited the words with greatly exaggerated pathos. If I 
read this to a counting-house clerk, I am sure it would make a 
tremendous impression : ‘So-werf—ich den Brand .. .‘ Ido not under- 
stand this kind of thing. What really does happen with the ring ? 
Do you know?” 

What happens to the ring seems to have been one of the 
perplexities of Brahms’ life, for he is always referring to it. 
Besides being a great singer and a splendid example to 
our native vocalists, Sir George Henschel deserves our 
gratitude for being the founder and first conductor of both 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the London Symphony 
Orchestra. He was also largely responsible for the abandon- 
ment of the ill-bred habit of talking all through the musical 
items at fashionable soirées: “‘ You don’t mean to say,” 
I asked—poor innocent me—‘ you don’t mean to say they 
talked aloud whilst you sang?” and, being informed that 
such indeed was the deplorable fact, my mind was made up. 
So when his turn came he persisted for a little while through 
the noise, then abruptly concluded, and to the consternation 
of Messrs. Chappell’s representative, Mr. Saunders, left the 
house without waiting for his second turn. A few days 
later he received a letter from Mr. Chappell enclosing e 
cheque for half the fee from the Viscountess at whose party 
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the incident occurred, with a note in which she reproached 
Mr. Chappell for having sent her so rude a man as “ Herr 
Henschel.” With the aid of a dictionary, Sir George 
Henschel composed a “ nice, polite letter,” concluding : 
“With many thanks, I beg herewith to return the cheque 
as I could not think of accepting a fee for my unsuccessful 
attempt to interrupt the pleasant conversation.” 

This shot went home, and the lady had the grace to apolo- 
gise. There was no more trouble after that, but it is terrible 
to think that our own singers were so mean-spirited and 
cared so little for their art as to submit to such treatment 
until a foreigner came and relieved them from it. 


NEW NOVELS 


Java Head. By Josern HercEsHeEIMER. Heinemann. 7s. net. 
The Secret Battle. By A. P. Hersert. Methuen. 6s. net. 


It is when one criticises foreign books published in English 
editions that one realises how dependent even the most 
conscientious of us tend to be on the knowledge of facts, 
which are strictly irrelevant to the artistic value of the 
work under consideration. The young man in Mr. Shaw’s 
satire, who said: “ Tell me the author’s name and I'll 
tell you whether it’s a good play or not,”’ may have exhibited 
himself as an ass, but largely by his indecent frankness. 
It must be owned, however humiliating the confession, 
that it would be of assistance to the critic of Mr. Herges- 
heimer’s new novel to know certainly whether it is really 
a new novel, whether it is, in fact, a later work than The 
Three Black Pennies. It has certain characteristics which 
might be more important if it were a later work, others that 
would predominate in the final judgment if it were earlier. 
Only one thing is clear—that it does not fulfil the promise 
of the book which was published last year. 

The Three Black Pennies was extremely unequal. It 
was composed of three sharply divided parts; and, while 
the second part was not so good as the first, the third was 
decidedly worse than the second. But the first part, and 
in a lesser degree, the second, showed freshness of observa- 
tion, great vigour in the writing and both originality and 
passion in the description of character. Java Head does 
not exhibit anywhere any of these qualities in so fine a 
development ; but it is, beyond all doubt, much more 
regularly and evenly composed. It is a doubtful question 
whether the growth of the qualities conspicuous in The 
Three Black Pennies temporarily broke up the author’s 
power of composition, or whether his attempt in Java Head 
to impose the bonds of even composition on his talent 
has temporarily obscured his individual qualities. In 
the absence of evidence on this point, it is necessary to 
judge the book as well as possible purely on its merits. 

It does not redeem the promise of greatness which aroused 
considerable interest last year among critics of the novel ; 
but it is certainly good enough to maintain the interest. 
The story of Gerrit Ammidon, the sailor, separated by 
temperament, rather than by views, from his respectable 
fellow-townsmen and his progressive, commercial family, 
is not a new one. It is not made new even by the intro- 
duction of his wife, Taou Yuen, a noble Manchu lady, 
whom he has married in China; and the eventual cutting 
of the knot, when Taou Yuen commits suicide to avoid 
persecution by an opium-sodden wreck, who can see no 
difference between her and the women he has known in 
China, comes with so antiquated a patness as to take the 
reader quite aback. But Gerrit and his family and his 
friends and Nettie Vollar, the passionate, taciturn girl, 
whom he should have married in the first place and whom 
he is now left free to marry, are living persons ; and even 
Taou Yuen, though she is modelled rather in the flat than 
in the round, is sufficiently vivid to hold the reader’s in- 
terest. Indeed, in her, one special quality of Mr. Herges- 
heimer’s work reaches its fullest expression. We may 
not understand her or feel any point of contact with her 
as a human being; but it is impossible not to be conscious 


ef her throughout the story as a coloured and conspicuous 
picture. It is thus that she enters : 

Never before had Rhoda seen such lovely clothes. A long gown 
with wide sleeves of blue-black satin, embroidered in peach-coloured 
flower petals and innumerable minute sapphire and orange butter- 
flies, a short sleeveless jacket of sage-green caught with looped red 
jade buttons and threaded with silver, and indigo high-soled slippers 
crested and tasselled with pearls. Her hair rose from the back in 
a smooth, burnished loop. There were long pins of pink jade carved 
into blossoms, a quivering decoration of paper-thin gold leaves 
with moonstones in glistening drops, and a band of coral lotus 
buds. Pierced stone bracelets hung about her delicate wrists, 
fretted crystal balls swung from the lobes of her ears ; and clasped 
on the ends of several fingers were long pointed filagrees of ivory. 

The picture here is too elaborate for the moment of 
astonishment caused by her first appearance in Salem as 
Gerrit’s wife ; and perhaps it is always Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
fondness for visual effects which makes him cram his book 
with scenes and incidents which impede and make obscure 
the progress of the story. Nevertheless, this pictorial 
genius is a thing which is delightful in itself; and, when 
Mr. Hergesheimer has brought it well under his hand, 
it will lend to his writing a quality too often absent from 
the modern novel. At present it tempts him to over- 
crowd his canvas; and overcrowding is the principal] 
fault of Java Head. But a fault which reveals richness 
of imagination is one that gives hope for the future, what- 
ever it may have spoilt in the present. 

Mr. Herbert’s book, on the other hand, owes its success 
and its effect in a very large measure to its simplicity of 
conception and execution. It deals wholly with the fate of 
one man, Harry Penrose, who did good service as a subaltern 
at Gallipoli and was years afterwards shot for cowardice in 
France. The story is in effect a straight line which lies 
between those points; and, though the main fault is 
immediately obvious, it does not for a moment obscure 
the trace of the straight line. 

The fault lies in the fact that, while throughout the 
story Mr. Herbert describes the gradual pressure of cir- 
cumstances wearing away Harry’s initial gallantry, he 
makes the final disaster hinge on the meanness of two 
personal enemies. These, Colonel Philpotts, the old Regular 
**dug-out ” who took an unreasoning dislike to Harry, 
and Burnett, the adjutant, who was “bogus” and 
had a more reasonable grudge, are quite credible in 
their spite but not in the actual malevolence which brought 
Harry to his miserable end. Their ill-will might have 
played a part in undermining his nerve ; but they would 
have needed to be actual villains to have done more and 
Mr. Herbert does not make them lifelike in that part. 
But this in the end matters comparatively little. The 
tragedy lies in Harry’s loss of his nerve, not in the retribu- 
tion he encountered for that loss “‘ in a little orchard behind 
the Casquettes’ farm.” 

And here Mr. Herbert’s account is extraordinarily vivid 
and extraordinarily credible. Harry Penrose’s case was, 
of course, not typical of the career of an officer in the war. 
He was cursed with an exceptionally strong imagination 
and an exceptionally strong conscience ; and his conscience 
drove him into a position where his imagination at last 
made him a coward. But, though his struggle was un- 
usually acute, it was one which every brave man, save those 
strange persons who are temperamentally incapable of 
fear, must at some time or other have experienced. And 
Mr. Herbert, with quiet, unaffected realism, disposes of 
the comfortable pretence that in war men grow indifferent 
to danger. He shows instead how the resolution and 
gallantry with which the consciousness of danger is held 
in check may be weakened and worn away by its con- 
stant recrudescence. 

If his book were only this, the examination of an abnor- 
mal problem of psychology, it would be of great value ; 
for we learn more of permanent interest about the human 
soul from men in abnormal situations than from men in 
normal situations. Macbeth’s remorse for the murder 
of Duncan teaches us more about ourselves than Mr, 
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Smith’s anxiety lest he shall miss the last train; and in 
this sense the lesson of The Secret Battle is pertinent to 
the history of every soldier. But Mr. Herbert, in doing 
has also managed to draw an extremely clever and 
convincing picture of that day-to-day life at the front 
which the war-writers have commonly neglected. In 
his pages, we see the Company Mess as an association 
of human beings, not less but more human because of the 
discomforts and dangers amid which they live, and find- 
ing almost as much difficulty in adjusting their mutual 
relations as in avoiding sudden death at the hands of the 
enemy. This picture is drawn without any elaboration 
or wealth of detail. Harry Penrose is the single figure 
of the tale. On him the angers of the fates converge. 
He alone struggles ; and the human associated life round 
him can give him neither help nor comfort. But it exists 
nevertheless as a background to his struggle; and the 
background is depicted so felicitously and with so little 
effort as to have its own interest. This is a remarkable 
achievement—more remarkable than it seems; and it 
is on this account, as well as on that of Penrose’s tragedy, 
that we are inclined to rate The Secret Battle as the best 
book yet published about life in the trenches. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


My War Experiences in Two Continents. By S.MacnavcuTan. John 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

The popular author of The Fortune of Christina M‘ Nab was at 
work in Belgium and Northern France from the early days of the war, 
and in Antwerp, when the Germans arrived, with Mrs. St. Clair Stobart’s 
hospital unit. In the summer of 1915 she returned to England, spent 
a few months in addressing audiences at munition centres and elsewhere, 
and in the autumn of that year went out, against a strong instinct of 
distrust, to Russia. There, and in Armenia and Persia, she endured 
stagnation and disappointment, being refused the opportunities for 
work that ought to have been abundant ; and then returned to London 
to die. This volume has been made up, by a niece, out of Miss 
Macnaughtan’s journal and some letters—rapid jottings in the midst 
of racking experiences. Incidents and reflections are flung down 
anyhow—individual acts of heroism, 15,000 wounded lying together 
on straw, the grotesque lying of the Press over “* victories ” in Belgium, 
queer humours and horrors of behaviour, the persistent questionings 
of a good Scotch body over the whole bloody madness. Miss 
Macnaughtan had no illusions as to the moral effects of war. She 
frequently notes how everybody at the front seemed to go to pieces. 
“* Pinching ” is universal, and, ‘* God help us, how nasty we all are.” 
She is disheartened by the selfishness of men: “‘ in this war men do 
not protect women.” The scandal is limitless. Not half of it reaches 
her ears, but what does ‘* would fill ten unpublishable volumes out 
here.” She detests the sort of women attracted by the war—their 
breeches, their talk, their behaviour—and is troubled by the ill-repute 
they bring upon her country on the Continent. ‘‘ Give me men for 
war, and no one else except nuns.” Nevertheless, she thanks God 
continually for England, and most things she sees go to confirm her 
faith in the superiority of the breed. She is convinced, wherever 
women are not in authority, the soldier suffers from endless unn 
ills: and she implies that in Belgium during 1914 the only things 
done thoroughly were those done by masterful English women. She 
discovers that neither religion nor patriotism seems to afford much 
support : ** just to behave like a well-bred woman is what keeps me 
up best.” There are scores of such scraps of observation. The 
material, handled by a competent editor, would have made a valuable 
little volume of, say, 150 pages, instead of a compilation of 280. It is 
curious that the house of John Murray should send out a posthumous 
book with no attempt to correct the diarist’s blunders over familiar 
names. 


Pedagomania. By A Bacnetor or Arts. Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. 
The title-page tells us that this book is the work of a Bachelor of 











London; 10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 


Constable «Company, Ltd. 
POEMS. WITH FABLES IN PROSE. 


By HERBERT TRENCH. The Collected edition in 
2 Vols. Second Impression. Revised. 10s. 6d. net. 
“In eighteen years’ time I shall not be surprised if much 
of the verse that enthrals the avid readers of to-day appears 
pn | faded and discoloured, but I shall be surprised if 
some of Mr. Trench’s poems are not to be found in the 
anthologies of 1936 . . . They are immortal, and will circle 
for ever against that unfading glory which is the background 
of the human soul.”—Mr Maurice Baring to the Editor of 
The New Statesman. 


“In a Summary of the Literature of the year, ‘ The Battle 
of the Marne,’ is not far from being the best poem published 
during 1918."—The Glasgow Evening News. 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND 
REALITY. 


By H. J. MACKINDER, M.P. 7s. 6d. net. 


“We have to thank Mr. Mackinder for a work as notice- 
able for its practical hints as its remarkable generalising 
force.”"— Zhe Glasgow Herald. 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. 


By H. WICKHAM STEED. New (Fourth) Edition. 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE CLAIMS OF CAPITAL AND 
OF LABOUR. 


By W. R. COOPER, Editor of The Electrician. 2s. 6d. 
net. With a Prefatory Note by the Rt. Hon. G. H. 
ROBERTS, M.P. 

















By ARCHIBALD HURD and H. H. BASHFORD 
7s. 6d. net. First Complete Short History of the Naval 
War, 1914-1918. 

“ The sailor of to-day is of the same fibre as in Nelson's 
time. That is the main thesis of this authoritative book, 
which heightens one’s pride of race immensely.”—The 
Graphic. 


A YEAR IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ ... a delightfully vivid description of the lighter side 


of her work as co-director at the Ministry of Food.” 
—The Evening Standard 





THE EDUCATION OF HENRY 
ADAMS. 


The intimate personal history of the grandson of JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS, told by himself. 21s. net. 
“|... great book and an honest book.”—The Outlook. 
“ .. . this singularly excellent book.’’"—Times Literary 
Supplement. 








KINGS & QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by ROBERT S. RAIT, M.A., and WILLIAM 
PAGE, F.S.A. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. each volume. 


First Volumes. 


HENRY I. HENRY VII. 
By L. F. SALZMANN, By GLADYS TEMPER- 
B.A., F.S.A. LEY, Fellow of Newnham 
College. 
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THE CITY 


HE chief topic of conversation is, of course, the new 
Loan. The late issue of the Prospectus this week 
does not permit of comment here on this occasion, 
and it will be dealt with next week. The time of the year 
is not very favourable to the issue of a big Loan, but no 
doubt special efforts will be made to ensure the requisite 
amount of subscriptions. Business on the Stock Exchange 
is not quite so active as it was a few weeks ago, but there is 
plenty doing in some specialities. Imperial Tobacco of 
Great Britain and Ireland Ordinary Shares have been a 
feature on the quite reasonable anticipation that this 
Company may distribute to its shareholders part of the large 
bonus in British American Tobacco Ordinary Shares it 
receives in respect of its holding in that Company. In any 
case, Fagor pn of the shares at their present price of about 
9s. 3d. will probably turn out well, for these big tobacco 
companies are much more profitable than gold mines. Two 
interesting forthcoming public issues are being made in con- 
nection with the cinema industry, and one of them will be 
for a Company formed to build a super-cinema on the Tivoli 
site in the Strand. It has already been noticed in France 
that the general reduction in working hours has operated 
largely in favour of the moving picture industry, which is 
natural enough, and as the Tivoli scheme is in competent 
hands it will probably be a success. The Prudential Assur- 
ance Company is offering its shareholders 1,000,000 “ B” 
shares of £1 each, on which 2s. will be payable by September 
next, such shares to be entitled to 75 per cent. of the profits 
of the general branch of the Company. This great concern 
is going in for fire and other forms of insurance, and with its 
large network of agents it ought to make a success of other 
branches. Oil shares have been firmer, but rubber shares 
are dull on the growth of stocks in this country. The 
recovery in this market depends more upon peace than any- 
thing ; for directly the Central Powers commence to import 
rubber, the price is likely to rise sharply. 


cd * * 


A glance through some New York financial journals is 
interesting, as it shows that the American investing public 
expects a good yield for its money. This is interesting, for 
there is no doubt that the next few years will see the creation 
of a large number of investments for the American market, 
and to have any hope of success they will have to compare 
favourably with investments which are offering on the home 
markets, although if the Americans are content to buy 
sterling investments, instead of insisting upon dividends, 
interest and repayment being made in dollars, the fact that 
the dollar will now purchase much more than its pre-war 
equivalent in sterling is, of course, a factor facilitating the 
investment of American capital in Europe. As illustrative 
of the class of investment that is being <a the American 

ublic may be cited an issue of one-year 7 per cent. Gold 
Notes by the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company. These 
Notes were issued at 99} per cent., thus yielding over 7} per 
cent. on the money. The Company pays “ normal federal 
income tax not in excess of 2 per cent.,” and seeing that 
the net earnings of the Company, after deducting all prior 
charges, were equal to over three times the interest require- 
ments of the Notes, these sound safe enough. Advertise- 
ments of Haitian American Corporation Convertible 7 per 
cent. Preferred Stock show that as the result of the United 
States treaty with Haiti made in September, 1915, the 
American Company referred to acquired railroad, wharf 
and electric light properties in that island, has a 
sugar cane plantations and constructed a sugar mill. The 
advertisement states that the Company owns the only large 
industry in the republic of Haiti, and will produce sugar at 
less cost than any mill delivering in the American market. 
American stockbrokers advertise in a manner that would 
shock British firms, and it is amusing to note that Gillette 
Safety Razor is included under the heading of “‘ Speculative 
Investments for Business Men,” but presumably it is the 
share and not the razor which is meant. 

* * * 


The practice of getting employees interested in a company 
as shareholders is growing, the latest important concern 
to adopt the idea being the Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ltd., 
which is converting its Preference capital of £25,000 into 
£1 Ordinary Shares, to be offered to employees at 80s. each, 


or 8s. below the market price of the present Ordinary Shares. 
The allotment of the shares will be left in the hands of a 
committee on which two prominent leaders of the men’s 
unions will be asked to serve, and it will be stipulated that 
the shares shall not be sold for two years. As the Company’s 
employees number about 20,000, if all took up their shares, 
each worker would have a financial stake in the Company 
amounting to about 37s. 6d., the dividends on which would 
not buy much petrol! Still, it shows that the directors’ 
minds are moving in the right direction. In October last 
the Company made a bonus distribution to its shareholders, 
giving ory new £1 share for every three Ordinary Shares 
then held. 


* * * 


A still further development in the amalgamation or 
grouping of industries referred to in the recent report of 
the Committee on Trusts is afforded by the amalgamation 
of the three leading gas stove makers, viz., John Wright 
and Eagle Range, Ltd., the Richmond Gas Stove and 
Meter Co., Ltd., and the Davis Gas Stove, Ltd. A new 
Company has been formed to take over these businesses 
under the title of Radiation, Ltd., with a capital of two and 
three quarter millions, of which £1,850,000 is in 6 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares and £1,400,000 in Ordinary 
Shares. A somewhat uncommon provision of the Articles 
of Association is that during the first five years the John 
Wright & Eagle Range Co. is to be represented by such 
number of Directors as shall give it one vote more than the 
votes of all the other Directors, and that during the second 
five years the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter and the 
Davis Gas Stove, Ltd., concerns shall be represented by 
such number of Directors as will give them a majority of 
one vote. For the purpose of this arrangement the Chair- 
man, entitled to a casting vote, shall be reckoned as having 
two votes. Another combine is being effected by the 
amalgamation of the African Association, Ltd., with the 
three great British firms which control West African trade, 
viz., Miller Bros. (of Live 1), Ltd., Millers, Ltd., and 
F. and A. Swanzy, Ltd. The name of the new Company 
will be the African and Eastern Corporation, Ltd., and 
the authorized capital will be £10,000,000 sterling. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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GLAISHER’S JUNE LIST (No. 436) | 
OF BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY | 

Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., | 
Booksellers, 265 H1GH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. All Books in new 
condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books kept. 





FRANCIS EDWARDS, BooxKsELLeR, 83 HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, W.1—Now REaDy: Catalogue of Books on 
Anthropology, Ethnology, Folk-Lore, Archeology, and kindred 
subjects, including Early Manners, Customs and Beliefs, Superstitions, 
Witchcraft, Magic, Occult, Mythology, Demonology, Prehistoric Man, 
Native Tribes of Africa, Australasia, India and America, &c., &c. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition. 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols. 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky’s English Clocks, illus., 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; s D 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hoitanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 








OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
aphs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 


Hill, mdon, S.E. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 








ING.—A few University and other well: 
Soa bp = se ee aod in all ~ew of secretarial work, 


educated women are given c 

lication. —Miss Grere (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Mist 

Grsson (Hoa. ‘Sob. Bug. Lang. and Lit., Sutera Kingeway Chambers, 46 Kingswav 
C.4 
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FO TUTTI LALA L LAH 


TUTTI TWILL 


E. J. Dillon S35ee" <5 ss 

oni 

Dr e on Turkish” tobacco I naturally 

cherished a fondness for -. However, if any other could reconcile me to 

its absence it would be the ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes, which have given 
me great pleasure."’ 

Sims, Esq., A.R.A., writes;—‘‘There are vimes when a mild 
flavoured cigarette ts most agreeable, then a ‘De Reszke’ ig just the thing. | 
like them very much,” 

Miss Clara Butterworth writes :— “Your ‘De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are 

IGARETTES are all ant alike 

—until You, come to the “De 

Reszke. 

is one brand which stands above 

all others. Good dndees prefer them—so 

will you. Try a box. 


DeReszke;, 
Song! CIGARETTES }¥ 


Sold at ali Military Canteens 1t Home 
an. Overseas. also Tobuccomstsand Stores, 














Then you know there 





“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times 















PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 






White Label. Mild and i4. 
9" —s«d10E 
Per oz. Per oz. 















JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
P 


Branch of The Imperie! Tohaceo Co. tof Great Britain and Irotand), Ltd, 








PUTO UUM UU MUA 


a 
Hew Publishing Wouse 


Philip Allan & Co., 
5, Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, 
London, UW1.C. 2. 
Publishers of Good Books. 
HA LA Hr 
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SUNN 


By “An Officer of the Grand Fleet.” 


THE ROAD TO THE STARS 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 2s.net, postage 2d. 


@ Comprises a number of short Essays designed to show 
that. a revolution in man’s thought must precede a 
revolution in social life. @ The author holds that the 
conscious realisation of the power of life would mean 
freedom from the dominion of world ideas, and would 
result in the highest liberty and life that men desire. 

THE FOURTH DIMENSION. Essays 


in the Realm of Unconventional Thought. 
By “An Officer of the Grand Fleet.” 2s. net, postage 2d. 
, London: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 3, Tudor Street, E.C. 4 
SHUIIMMLUNNNNNNUUNULIUUULIIUUNIVOAVOLUOAWOUUEULUNUUUULUUUULLUULAOUOLUOUNRUUDLLU OA ULUOLUOLOLLUOLLOLSULSOLULAE LULL 


in ANVNNONUVUNHONAVLSO TON 0000) UA 
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Cr. 8vo., 6s. net; postage 5d. 


LIFE 4%» DESTINY 


By LEON DENNIS. 
Translated into English by 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


(1) Prostem or Lire; (2) Successive Lives anp THE Laws 
OF REINCARNATION; (3) THE Powers or THE SouL. 


mmm | EWE LLL NS 








London: GAY & HANCOCK, Ld., 21, Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 








} 











- THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of “ Thibald ” Jerkins, Dalmatics, 
Shepherd, and other Smocks and Children’s Frocks. 
THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY 


Hon. Director: CECIL J. SHARP. 


Vacation School of Folk Song & Dance 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
July 26th to August 23rd, 


For further —_ or apply to THz Secretary, 73 Avenue Chambers, Vernon 
Place, Bloomsbury, W C. 1. 


FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Led.,238-241 Tottenham Court Rd..W.1. 


THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 


LITERARY AND UTILITY AGENTS. 
RR FSEARCH of all descriptions— Works Indexed, Proofs Cor- 
rected, Books obtained, Translating and typing technical, 
—— mathematical MSS., Theses, and works in British Museum, 








a speciality. “3 ‘assistance given. 

“Works supervised by persons of University and professional 
standing.. The London Secretariat, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C.2. Telephone: Regent 1639. 

TYPEWRITING. 





AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description ga | and ptly executed. Shorthand- 
Sermons reported. — 


METROPOLITAN TYP TYPING OFFICE (G. ‘Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
omy gene by experienced typist; best work.—Muitner, 18 Cardigan 
treet 








AS MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed py 
experienced typist. Mss. Brooxsr, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristo). 


Av: MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 
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ISSUE OF 


4°/o 


FUNDING LOAN, 1960-90. 


Redeemable within 71 years by means of a sinking Fund, 





Interest payable half-yearly on the 1st MAY and Ist NOVEMBER. 





A First Dividend as follows will be paid on the lst NOVEMBER, 1919:— 


“* instalment 


Fi R ” ’ 

ON ALLOTMENTS APPLIED FO Allotments. a Ailouneats. ianie 21,000 in alle 
Oa or hofore the 21st Juno - = = £19 2% -~ - £023 ments of £1,000 and upwaras, 
From the 23rd Jume to the 28th Juno £1 7 7 fy - - £0 16 pe ps pes 

oe 30th as a Sth July £1 6 1 an, © £0909 oe os 7 
-” 7th July ss 12th iy) £1 4 G%-- nile 





PRICE OF ISSUE 


£80 PER CENT. 





Payable as follows: 
1. For _WULLY-PAID ALLOTMENTS : 


Application ay + we 
2. For INSTALMENT ALLOTMENTS : 


.. £80 per cent. 


£ 3 per cent. 

















On Application o- in oa ee ™ . & 
On Tuesday, the 29th July, 1919 mee ne -. £10 es 
On Thursday, the 2ist August, 1919 .. + on: ae %» 
On Thursday, the 18th September, 1919 .. -- 810 * 

m Thursday, the 16th October, 1919 < oo oe pet 
On Thursday, the 13th November, i919 .. ec a 
On Thursday, the llth December, 1919... os ae “a 
On Thursday, the 8th January, 1920 .. ée eS re 

£80 per cent 


The Stock is an investment authorised by “ The Trustee Act, 1893,” 
and Trustees may invest therein notwithstanding that the price may at the 
time of investment exceed the redemption value of £100 per Cent. 

THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
AND THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF IRELAND 
are authorised to receive applications for the above Loan, which will take 
the form of Stock or Bonds to Bearer at the option of Subscribers ; Stock 
may be inscribed as “ transferable in the Stock ‘Transfer Books,” or may be 
registered as “ erable by Deed.” : 

Applications must be for sums which are multiples of £50, and may be 
for either (1) “ Fully-paid Allotments,’’ or (2) ** Instalment Allotments.’ 
They will be received at the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 and 6, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3, and at the Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and 
may be forwarded either direct, or through the medium oi any Banker or 
Stockbroker in the United Kingdom. | : 

British Government Treasury Bills issued prior to the Ist June, 1919, 
will be accepted under discount at 34 per cent. per annum as from t ne Qist 
June, 1919, in lieu of cash in payment for “ Fully-paid Allotments,” pro- 
vided that the entire proceeds of the Bills are so applied. “ Fully-paid 
Allotments ’’ made in respect of such Applications will receive on the lst 
November, 1919, the dividend payable on that date in respect of “ Fully- 
paid Allotments”’ applied for on or before the 2lst June, 1919. 

Stock and Bonds of the undermentioned Issues will be accepted at par 
as the equivalent of cash in payment, in whole or in part, for ‘‘ Fully-paid 
Allotments ”’ of this Issue :-— 
£4 10s. per cent. War Loan, 1925-, £6 per cent. Exchequer 1920. 

| 4 per cont. National War Bonds, 
£5 per cent. Exch Bonds, 1919, ist, 2nd and 3rd Series. 

1823, 1921 and 1922. 

£ 


5 per cent. National War Bonds, ist, 2nd and 3rd Series. 





Where the Stock or Bonds surrencered do not represent the exact sum 
required to pay ior an Allotment (which must be a multiple of £50), the 
requisite balance must be provided in cash. Interest accrued to the 2lst 
June, 1919, will be paid on holdings surrendered, and the Allotments issued 
in lieu of such holdings will receive on the lst November, 1919, the dividend 
payable on that date in respect of “‘ Fuliy-paid Allotments” applied for on 
or before the 2lst June, 1919. In the case of the £6 per cent. Exchequer 
Bonds, 1920, an additional payment will be made representing interest at 
1 per cent. from the 2ist June, 1919, to the 16th February, 1920, upon the 
holdings surrendered. 

NOTE.—Applications paid for, in whole or in part, by the surrender of 
Stock inscribed or Bonds registered in the Books of the Bank of 
Ireland must be forwarded to the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 

Stock registered in the Books of the General Post Office, and 
Bonds issued by the General Post Office, will not be accepted at 
the Bank of England. They will be accepted at the Post Office 
under the arrangements sct forth in the separate Prospectus issued 
by H.M. Postmaster-General. 

The Principal and Interest of the Loan will be a charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom, ‘ 

His Majesty’s Government undertake to set aside at the close of each 
half-year a sum equal to 2} per cent. on the nominal amount of the Loan 
originally created. After deducting therefrom the amount required for 
payment of Interest on the Loan for the half-year, the balance of the sum 
xo set aside will be carried to a Sinking Fund which will be applied during 
the succeeding half-year to the purchase of the Loan for cancellation if 
the price is at or under par; when the price is above par it will be either 
«o applied or otherwise invested under the control of His Majesty’s Treasury. 


commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, Stockbrokers and Financial Houses on allotments made ia sesiest 4 


Any outstanding balance of the Loan not previously redeemed will be repaid 
at par on the lst May, 1990, but His Majesty’s Goverument reserve to 
theniselves the right, on giving three calendar months’ notice in the 
“London Gazette,’’ to redeem at par at any time on or after the lst May 
1960, any outstanding balance of Loan_not previously purchased and 
cancelled by the operation of the Sinking Fund 

Stock and Bonds of this issue will be accepted by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue as the equivaient of cash on the basis of £80 cash for 
each £100 Stock or Bonds surrendered, with due adjustment on account 
of interest, in satisfaction of amounts due on account o: Death Duties, pro- 
vided that the Stock or Bonds surrendered have formed part of the Estate 
passing on death of the deceased continuously up to tle date oi death from 
the date of the original subscription or for « period of not less than six 
months iramediately prec : date of death. Stock and Bonds w» 
surrendered and outstanding will be held for account of tiis Majesiy’s 

vernment until rede the operation of the Sinking Fund or uniil 

the final redemption of the Loan; any portion of the S.nking Fund applied 
in any half-year to the purchase for cancellation of Stock or Bands so held 
will bear to the total of the aking Fund available a ratio not exceeding 
that which the Stock and so held at the commencement of such hali- 
year bore to the total of the Loan then outstanding. 
_ Stock or Bonds of this issue and the interest payuble from time to time 
in respect thereof will be exempt from all British Taxation. present or 
future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury 
that they are in the beneficial ownership of persons who ure neither 
domiciled nor ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Further, the interest. gable from time to time in respect of Stock and 
Bonds of this Issue will be exempt from British Income Tax, present or 
future, so long as it is shown in the manner direc by the Treasury thut 
the Stock or bonds are in the beneficial ownership of pexsons not ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, without 
regard to the question of domicile. Where bonds are in the beneficial 
ownership of a person entitled to exemption under these provisions, the 
relative Coupons will paid without deduction for Income Tax or other 
taxes if accompanied by a declaration of ownership in such form as may be 
required by the Treasury. 

The Books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England and at the 
Bank of Ireland. 

Stock will be convertible into Bonds to Bearer (in denominations of £50, 
£100, £200, £500, £1,000 and £5,000) with coupons atteched for the 
Interest payable half-yearly, and Bonds will be convertible into Stock 
without payment of any fee. Stock will be transferable in any sums which 
are mult:ples of a penny. 

Dividend warrants will be forwarded by post. In the case of inscribed 
and registered holdings of “* Fully-paid Allotments,” the warrants for the 
first dividend, payable ist November, 1919, will be forwarded in all cases to 
the orypnal Allottees or their Nominees, 

“‘Fully-paid Allotments ’’ will be issued in one or other of the following 
forms as applicants may direct :— 

1. “‘ Certificate of Inscription” of Stock transferable in the Stock 
fransfer Books; 

2. ‘* Register Certificate’ of Stock transferable by Deed; 

3. Re Certificate(s) ’’ exchangeable in due course for Bond(s) 
° rer. 

Allotments made in respect of applications paid for, in whole or in part, 
by the surrender of Stock or Registered Bonds will in cases be inscribed 
or registered in the names of the holders in whose names the surrender 
holdings stood. Allotments made in respect of applications paid for, 
in whole or in part, by the surrender of Bearer Bonds will in al] cases be 
made in arer form. 

Allotment Letters with Coupon attached for the dividend, if any, due 
lst November, 1919, will be issued in respect of ‘‘ Instalment Allotments,” 
and, when paid in full, may be inscribed or registered on or after the Ist 
September, 1919, or may be exchanged for Bonds to Bearer as soon as 
these can be prepared. 

The Instalments payable in respect of ‘“‘ Instalment. Allotments"’ may 
be paid in full on or after the 29th July, 1919, under discount at the rate 
of 3} per cent. per annum. Where payment in full is made between iwo 
instalment dates, discount will be calculated as from the instalment date 
next succeeding the date of such full payment. In case of default in the 
payment of any instalment by iis proper date, the deposit and any 
instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. Paymenis may be 
made withort additional charge at Offices of the undermentioned Banks 
the United Kingdom, 


A 
Allotments paid for, in whole or in part, by the surrender of Stock or Bonds. 


Application Forms for 


of the princi brokers 


Application Forms for “Pully-paid Allotments” to be paid tor, 


Forms may be obtained— 


a) For the surrender of holdings registered or inscribed in the Books of the Bank of England 


6) For the surrender of Bonds to Bearer 


2 For the surrender of holdings registered or inscribed in the Books of the Bank of Ireland 


(1) “ Fally-paid Allotments,” 
(2) “ Instalment Allotments,”’ 


to be paid for wholly in cash and/or by the discounting of Treasury Bills may be obtained at the Bank of England and at the Bank of Ireland; 4 
in whole or in part, by the surrender of Stock or Registered Bonds, have bef 
) at the Bank of England, 
) London, E.C. 

} at the Tigak of Ireland, 


Dublin. 


Applicants for these Forms must state the description of holding which it is desired to surrender. 
9 


The List of Applications will be closed on Saturday, the 12th July, 1919. 


Bank or ENGLAND, 12th June, 1919. 


Bank of England. 
Bank of Ireland. 


Bank of Liverpool & Martin's, Ltd. Coutts & Guernsey Commerci 

Bank of Scotland. Cox & Co. Guinness, Mahon & C 

Barclays Bank, Ltd. Dingley & Co unner & Co. 

Beckett & Co, ingley Pearse & Co Halifax Commercial Banking Co., Ltd. 
Belfast Peaking Co., Ltd. nds. Hibernian Bank, Ltd. 

British Linen Bank. Equitable Ltd. Hoares. 

Child & Co, Fox, Fowler and Co. Holt & Co. 

Clydesdale Bank, Ltd Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. Isle of Man Banking Co. Lid 


Cocks, Biddulph & Co. 
nm apy, Re of Scotland, Ltd. 





Grindlay & Co 


king Co., Ltd. 
Guernsey Banking Go, ad Co., Ltd. 
‘0. 
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ISSUE OF 


4°), VICTORY BONDS. 


Fund 
Redeemable at par by a cumulative Sinking | 


marine Af means of Annual Drawings 





Interest payable half-yearly on the 1st MARCH and ist SEPTEMBER. 





First Dividends as follows will be paid on the 1st March, 1920 :— 


“~ > aan efile. -- af Th: 
‘ore s une - = 7 : - «#« M 

On Or nn uded Jane to the 26th June aa 14 % @ - £216 2% 
= 30tm Jume +; Sth July £22 12 8% - = £1 6 I % 

pa 7th Jaly * 12tm July £22 11 2% «= - £16 O% 





PRICE 


OF ISSUE £85 


PER CENT. 





Payable as follows: 
1. For FULLY-PAID ALLOIMEN‘S: 
On Application . a “a 
2 For INSTALMENT ALLOTMENTS : 
fe) 


mn Application 


oe ee .. £85 per cent, 


£ 5 per cent. 


On rnday, tue 8th August, 1919 , zlu - 
On omen Bg the 4ta september, 1919 £10 = 
On ‘iaursday, tae “nd Octover, i919 415 i 
On ‘:auraday, tae Suth UOctoder, 1919 lu ” 
On Monday, the 24ta November, 1919 alu jae 
On ‘vnursday, the lith Decemver, 1919 #lu - 
On ‘thursday, tue Sth January, 190 #16 os 


£85 per cent. 
The Bonds are an investment authorised by “ The Trustee Act, 1893,” 
end [rustees may invest therein notwithstanding that the price muy at the 
tame of investinent exceed the redemplion value OJ £100 per cent. 


OVERNOR anv COMPANY or tar BANK OF ENGLAND and 
Ten GOV BENOR anp COMPANY or tHe BANK OF IRELAND ave 
authorised to receive applications ior the above Bonds which will be issued 
ip denominations of #ov, £100, £200, £600, £1,000 and £5,0v0. 

Applications may be for either “ Fully-paid Allotments”’ or “* Instalment 
Aliounents.” They will be received ai the Kank oi Mngland Loans Umce, 
bd and 6, Lombard Streei, London, #.C.3, and at tue bank of ireland, 
Dublin, and may be iorwarded either direct or througa the medium o1 any 
Banker or Swockbroker in the United Kingdom, 

British Government Treasury Bills issued prior to the Ist June, 1919, 
will be accepted under discount at 3) per cent. per annum as from me 
Zist June, 1y1¥, in lieu of cash in payment tor “ Fully-paid Allouments, 
provided that the entire proceeds of the Sills are so applied. ** fully-paid 
Allotments '’ mude in respect of such applications will receive on the 
lst March, 1920, the dividend payable on what date in respect of “ fully- 
paid Allouments ” applied tor on or before the 2ist June, ivl9, 

Sicck and Bonds of the undermentioned Issues will be accepted at par 
as the equivalent of cash in payment, in whole or in part, ior “ r ully-paid 
Allouments”’ of this issue:— 
£4 148. per cent. War Loan, 1925-; £6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1220. 

1945. | £4 per cent. National War Bonds, 
£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1812, ist, 2nd and 3rd Series. 

1828, 1921 aad 1922. : 

£5 per cant. National War Bonds, ist, 2nd and 3rd Series. 

Where the Stock or Bonds surrendered do not represent the exact sum 
required to pay tor an Alioument (which must be a multiple of £50), the 
requisite balance must be provided in cash, Interest accrued to Zist June, 
giz, will be paid on holaings surrendered, and the Bonds issued in leu 
«i such holdings will receive on the lst March, 1920, the dividend payable 
on that date in respect of ‘* Fully-paid Allotments" applied for on or before 
the 2ist June, 1919. In the case of the £0 per cent. Kxchequer Bonds, 1920, 
an additional payment will be made representing interest at 1 per cent. from 
the 2ist June, 1919, to ihe léth February, 1920, upon the holdings 
surrendered. 

NOTE.—Applications paid for, in whole or in part, by the surrender of 
Stock inscribed or Bonds registered in the Books of the Bank of 
ireland must be forwarded to the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 

Stock registered in the Books of the General Post Office, and 
Bonds issued by the General Post Office, will not be accepted at 
the Bank of England. They will be accepted at the Post Office 
under the arrangements set iorth in the separate Prospectus issued 
by H.M. Postmaster-General. 

The Principal and Interest of the Bonds will be a charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom. : 

His Majesty’s Government undertake to set aside at the close of each half- 
year a sum equal to 2} per cent, on the nominal amount of the Bonds 


olications bearing their Stamp, and paid for wholly in cash and/or by the discounting of Treasury Bills. 


Mai by post to all inscribed and registered holders (in the case of a joint account to the first holder) of Issues receivable in lieu of Cash. 


tland, “Ltd. 
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Seuteld Beating Ge Lid. 


tional 5 2. Ltd. 


originally created. After deducting therefrom the amount required for pay- 
ment o1 interest on the bonds for the hali-year, the balance of the sum 
3} set aside will be carried to a Sinking t'und which will be applied by 
means of annual drawings to the redemption of the Bonds at par (including 
bonas which have been surrendered to tne Commussioners,o! Iniand Revenue 
tor death duties as hereinatter provided), the bonds w bé reaeemed in each 
year being determined by lot and paid oft on the lst Septemoer in such 
yeur in accordance with regulations made by the ‘lreasury. ‘the numbers of 
the Bonds drawn for redemption on each occasion will be advertised in the 
** London Gazette’’ not less than two months prior w the date of redemp- 
tion. Interest on Bonds drawn tor repayment will cease from the date on 
which the Bonds become repayable. ‘ihe first drawing will be that for the 
Sonds to be redeemed on the isi September, 1920. 

Bonds of this Issue will be accepted at their tace value by the Commic- 
sioners of Inland Revenue as the equivalent of cash, with due adjustment 
on account of interest, in satisfaction of amounts due on acoount of Death 
Duties, provided that the Bonds surrendered have formed part of the 
kjstate passing on death of the deceased continuously up to the date oi 
«eath from the date of the original subscription or for a period of not leas 
than six months immediately preceding the date of death. Bonds sur- 
rendered under these provisions will be held for account of His Majesty's 
Government until drawn for redemption as provided in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Bonds of this Issue and the interest payable from time to time in respect 
thereof will be exempt from all British taxation, present or future, so long 
as it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that they are in 
the beneficial ownership of persons who are neither domiciled nor ordinarfy 
resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Purther, the interest payable from time to time in respect of Bonds of 
this [ssue will be exempt from British Income Tax, present or future, so 
long as it is shown in the manner directed by the ‘I'reasury that the Bonds 
are in the beneficial ownership of persons not ordinarily resident in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, without regard to the ques- 
tion of domicile. Where Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of a person 
entitled to exemption under these provisions, the relative Coupons will be 
paid without deduction for Income Tax or other taxes if accompanied by a 
declaration of ownership in such icrm as may be required by the Treasury. 

Bonds of this Issue may be registered in the Books of the Bank of 
England. For this purpose the Bonds must be lodged at the Bank to be 
endorsed with particulars of registration, after which they will be re- 
dglivered_to the registered holders. Registered Bonds will be “ Transfer- 
avle by Deed” and may be re-convert into Bonds to Bearer by means 
ot transfer. 

Dividends will in all cases be 
Bonds, whether registered or to bearer. 

Bonds with Coupons attached for the dividend due Ist March, 1990, and 
subsequent dividends will be issued in respect of “‘ Fully-paid Allotments. ’ 
Bonds issued in respect of applications paid for, in whole or in part, by 
the surrender of Stock or Registered Bonds wil] in all cases be registered 
in the names of the holders in whose names the surrendered holdings stood. 
Allotments made in respect of applications paid for, in whole or in part, 
hy the surrender of Bearer Bonds will in all cases be made in Bearer 


id by means of Coupons attached to the 


form. 

Allotment Letters with Coupon attached for the dividend due Ist March, 
1920, will be issued in respect of “ Instalment Allotments,” and, when 
paid in full, may be exchanged on and after the lst March, 1920, for Bonds 
with Coupons attached for subsequent dividends. 

The instalments payable in respect of ‘‘ Instalment Allotments’ may be 
paid in full on or after the Sth August, 1919, under discount at the rate of 
3} per cent. per annum. Where payment in full is made ween two 
instalment dates, discount will be calculated as from the instalment date 
next succeeding the date of such full payment. In case of default in the 
payment of any instalment by its proper date, the deposit and any insta: 
A: will be liable to forfeiture. Payments may made 

charge at Offices of the undermentioned Banke in ¢' 


ments previo 
without addition 
United Kingdom. 

No commission will 


be allowed on 


My Bank or Money Order Office in the United Kingdom; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4: and of any 


Further 


ashire and Yorkshire Bank. “td. National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Shilson Coode & Co. 
ld Bank, Ltd. National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd. Stilwell & Sons. 
lon County Westminster é& Parr's Tank, Ltd. North of Scotlan Town & County Bank, Ltd. Tubb & Co. 
Ban Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd. Northamptonshire Union Bank, Ltd. Ulster Bank. Ltd. 
,"e0r, Sir C. R. Bt. & Co. Northern Banking Co., Ltd. Union Bank of Manchester, Lid 
Lanchester & County banx, Lid. Palatine Bank, Ltd. Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
r & Live 1 Distret Banking Co., Lid. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. West Yorkshire Bank, Ltd. 


illiams Deacon's Bank, Lid. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL organised by THE NATIONAL 





UNION OF SOCIETIES FOR EQUAL CITIZEN- 
SHIP will be held at Cambridge from August 
2nd to August 16th. 


Courses of lectures will be held on Women in Industry, Status 
of Women as Wives and Mothers, Mothers’ Pensions, Citizenship, etc. 


Among the speakers will be Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE, Dr. 
MARION PHILLIPS, Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. 


For full particulars as to fees, accommodation, etc., apply to Mrs. 
HUBBACK, N.U.S.E.C., 62 Oxford Street, W. 1. 





19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C., 
SunpDay, June 15. 


11.15. a.m. W. Philip Thomas ‘Comte on Reconstruction." 


[ == UNIVERSITY, ADMISSION OF STUDENTS, 
OCTOBER, 1919. 


The next session of the University will open on Monday, the 6th October, 1919. 
Owing to the greatly increased demands upon the accommodation of the University, it 
is y that d desiring to enter in October next should make application at 
the earliest possible moment, and in any case not later than the 30th June. In the 
present exceptional cir no guarantee can be given to reserve places for all 
desiring ad »n, especially in the case of those whose applications are received after 
the date mentioned. Should it be found necessary to limit the ber of admissi a 
preference will be given to the older students. Forms of application may be obtained 
from The SECRETARY, The University, Leeds. Application need not be made by 
students who have already applied for p as King's Scholars. Present students 
desiring to return to the University next session will fill up a special form which will be 
supplied by the Secretary. 


C*s.c OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 




















‘THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.— Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. 

(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A residential College 

providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes 

preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the 

Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 

teaching Sci L Math ics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas. 

Next term begins on September 20th. 

Particulars as to qualificati 
may be obtained on appli 

Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 

NTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S FRANCHISE CLUB, LTD. 
A POLITICAL CLUB FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
9 Grarton STREET, PiccapILty, W. (Non-Residential.) 

For particulars of Lectures, Receptions, House Dinners, and terms of membership. 

apply to the Secretary. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVIOR. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 
Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sgc., 11 Tavistock 

Sauare. W.C.1. 

Public Lecture June 17th, at 6.30, by Homer Lane on ** Problems of Adolescence." 

} Fags ne at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. (Theosophical 
Free Reading Room), Every TUESDAY, at8p.m., on “The Wisdom of the Great 
Poets.” Every FRIDAY, at 3.30 p.m., on “The Temple of the Holy Ghost.” 

Admission Free. For full Syllabus of LECTURES apply Secretary as above. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicins, and Encineerine for Mea 

and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 
pectus post free from ReGtsTRaR. 


(London), Litt.D. 








as for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
ion to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, 


























MISCELLANEOUS. 


FACSIMILE LETTERS. 
0 yee and SOCIETIES frequently sending out 


circular letters will find it more efficient and cheaper to have any number of 
facsimile letters made, promptly and carefully, by THE EFFICIENCY TYPE- 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamage Building, 118/121 Holborn, E.C, 1. 


POFOLATiIoN QUESTION and Birth Control. 
: —Mactavsian Leacuz, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.}. 








Post free 2d. 





OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Roval H 
hold. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


A Saeral. TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, 42 on 
Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 

Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
ey by the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 








Ae TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now paying on 
vulcanite up to 7s. 

immediate cash 

Street, W.1, 


tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2. Call,or post 
Mention New Statesman, Messrs. PaGet, 219 Oxford 
years. 


oF oO} 


er, 
Established 150 


POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


ASSISTANT ORGANISERS OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. 

Applications are invited by the London County Council for employment as assistant 
organisers of children’s care work. Candidates should have considerable experience in 
social work with special reference\to children and should possess organising ability. A 
number of temporary positions are now vacant, and a selection of candidates for per- 
manent appointment will be made later from those hold P YP 

The salaries of assistant organisers on the permanent staff commence at £ 100, and rise 
by yearly increments of £6 to £130 a year, and the salaries of district organisers who are 











selected from the ranks of assistant organisers commence at £130 a year, rise by 
yearly increments of £10 to £200 a year. salaries are based on pre-war conditions 
and are subject at the present time to temporary additi on t of j 





conditions arising out of the war. With these additions the total rates of remuneration 
of permanent assistant organisers (women) vary from about £159 to £195 a year, and 
those of district organisers (women) from about £195 to £279 a year Temporary 
assistant organisers are paid at a fixed inclusive rate of £3 a week, or £2 10s. a week, 
according to qualifications. Married women are not eligible for permanent appoint- 
ments. 

Apply for form to the Clerk of the Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 1, 
enclosing a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. Forms must be returned not later 
than 1 p.m. on Monday, 30th June, 1919. Persons already 2 oo service may 


ly. 
a Clerk of the London County Council. — 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.—FAacuLTy oF ComMErcs, 
ASSISTANT-PROFESSORSHIP OF COMMERCE. 





The Council of the University invites applications for an ASSISTANT-PROFESSOR- 
SHIP OF COMMERCE. ’ 

The Assistant-Professor will assist the Professor of Commerce generally in the work 
of his Department; but it is intended that he shall also from the first give special 
— to Public Finance, Banking and kindred subjects. The stipend offered is 

500 a year. 

Abptiontions (one copy) with references, and not more than three testimonials, should 
be sent, on or before June 28th, 1919, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. GEO. H. MORLEY, 

ee A 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.—L&CTURERSHIP IN GERMAN. 
The Council invites applications for the post of Lecturer in German (Man or 
Woman), Stipend £250 per annum. Applications, accompanied by three or four 
Testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 2st of 
June, 1919. The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties on October 
6th, 1919, Further particulars may be obtained from Geo H, Morvey, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY WOMAN, excellent knowledge French and German, 
travelled, literary tastes, some scientific knowledge, thoroughly experienced 
Secretary, desires part time work, Box 519, THe New Statesman, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway. W.C. 2. 


ANOVERIAN WOMAN (40), University Education. seeks 
work to keep herself and adopted child (English, Age 11). Experience (in 
England), 12 years’ teaching, including English subjects, modern methods, and 

three years’ social welfare work. Write Box 491, Harrops ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Hans Crescent, S.W._ 











EXHIBITION. 


ANSARD GALLERY.— Exhibition of Paintings by MARCEL 
JEFFERYS. May 3ist—June 28th. 10—6, including Saturdays. Ad- 
mission 1/3 (including catalogue and tax).—Heat’s, 195 Tottenham 

Court Road. 








SCHOOLS. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORE: Under the management ef 6 
. . Arthur Rowntree, B.A. 

(sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of 
Cambridge in School Management and M 








ethod)., 

Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, a Natural History Room, two Werk- 
shops (including Foree ot Metal Work Lathe), Astronomical Observatory, Library. 
Copleeat the Procpestus enn be obtained on application tothe Hza p Master. Bootham 

School, York. 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARDS | GROSS. 

Mistress: Miss C . Girton College, Cam . 

ee ee Huddersield High Sehool. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 


munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
an Ecadtcndh al ove description: to increase resource and initiative 


work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultey-hecging. =? = will 
for the Universities. the Medical Profession and f ork in Music or Art. 
Fees, tastgutve of Burhythmics Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 


| 


should be part of every girl's education, 180 ayear. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. dhe tense ts delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 














education lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit [a Down an. Swedish Gymmnstios. Swimming, House 
situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus, apply the Princirav. 
CO-EDUCATION 2ILL 14. 

T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
pow tye Singing, Drawing, Painting Mlistory of Art. Gardening. 

jae adn Fine Laundry. Handicrafts. taken, who do some share of the 

service of the house. Vacancies for boys. 
Principals: The MisszEs MANVILLE. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
lication to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Prospectus 00 SF i: 7 Geayshott. 





YDON. 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CRO 
C House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Diese 
tien—free developments individuals and as members of the general community. 
Inde t study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
Laeege the Usiverditics. Full Domestic course for. pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tazopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


pectus lication to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholer of Newn- 
ProsPesllege (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
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